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‘‘ The Right Honble. Secretary then congratulated the House npon the temper with which the 


( ampaign 


in that House had commenced.”—Report of Mr. Cantiing’s Speech, 19, Jan. 1809. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
Spanish Revotetion.——The dismal 
ews is, at last; arrived. ‘The truth of the 
used Bulletins is, at last, established to 
; utmost latitude. ‘The pledge of throw- 
gthe English into the sea 18, almost to 
he |iteral meaning, fulfilled. A! the 
alshoods of all the hired writers are, at 
ast, completely exposed. My readers, 
t any rate, have, from the first, been pre- 
bared for what has happened. That is 
ow come to pass; all those truths are 
ow apparent, which, if they had been 
cted upon by our ministers, would have 
brevented those calamities, which have 
how. plunged the nation, the buoyed up 
nd cheated nation, into mourning ; and, 
r the publishing of which truths, the 
hirelings of the day charged me with be- 
ng insti ated by the devil.”” For m 
Dw part, 1, who, free from the buz of re- 
bort and froth the influence of other men’s 
pinions,.had taken a calm view of the 
Spanish pation as. it was previous to the 
evolution; who had followed the known 
vents of that revolution with an impartial 
ye; and who have never suffered myself 
» be carried away by any statements, not 
rell-authenticated : I could never see the 
mallest chance of beating Napoleon in 
pain, unless the people were let loose ; 
inless the country. were thrown into a 
omplete state of revolution ; inless . all 
e bands of despotism. were burst in eun- 


er. From the moment that the health of | 


His most Catholic Majesty, Ferdinand 
Il.”’ was toasted, at the London Tayern, 
by our Secretary of State for foreign 
airs; from that moment, I cleatly saw, 
nd_as clearly said, that the war was to be 
arried on. or the interests of a faction. 
rom that ; moment, I said, thAt the people 

ould not stir; that they would. be cool 
nd indifferent spectators of the contest, 
ind that our y,.if one should be sent |: 
hither, | Mia be very lacky not to find 
eo 4m, those, in whom they would i 
. “pial ht to.expect the Wifisinph of frie 


: oe: y, Seti ut be 


d the woef Conviction of rey time y : 
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truths! How many bodies are now lett 
te fe¥tilize the soil of Joseph Buonaparté’s 
kingdom, who, if my advice had been 
taken, would have been traf es theic, 
country’s defence !——-If to the just anger 
and indign: ition of the people of ‘this coun 
try, Ww hot have seen their means so waste l, 
their character so tarnished, their name 
become such a reproach amongst nations ; 
if, to this anger and indignation, any addi- 
tion could be made, it would, ‘issuredly, 
be found in the flippancy, the jocularity, 
the gaiety, of the pu blications, which have 
been made in the Courier and the Morn- 
Post nevws-papers, under the title of 

by Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning, and of the last of which I 
have taken the closing sentenee, by way 
of motto to these remarks. The authors 
of these publications must have known, 
that, ia all human probability, our army, 
in Spain, was, at that moment, suffering 
every species of pain of which thre mind 
can form an idea. When tiaking these 
publications, could they uve dismissed 
from their imaginations, the ‘matiy and 
cruel torments into which that army tad 
been plunged? When discussing the war 
in Spain, and gaily alluding to it in ‘a 
figdre representing the wordy wars of the 
House of Commons ; wheii jocosely allud- 
ing to * the campaign,” could they have 
forgotten thet it was the campaign in Leon 
and Galicia? Would not meh, if whose 
breasts only a scanty portion ot mere y or 
compassion existed, have, upop the bare 
mention of the word “ campaign,” been 
carried, i idea, to the scene of anx- 
iety, danger, fear, confusion, Pistress aid 
misery, in those provinces?’ Would they 
not have seen waggons and Magazines a 
prey to the floods and the flames, déstroy- 
ed by the hands of those to whom ‘they 
ought to have been,a comfort aid a de- 
‘fence? Woald they not have had before 
their eyes, the trooper ‘butchering the 
faithful sharer of his toils, whéh po longer 
able to accelerate his flight; and the poor 
‘exhausted wretch, unable 'w ‘keep pace, 
‘to Jdnger to be propped up by the assis- 
va of his comrades, drop by the way, 
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following those comrades with longing 


eves, eves destined never more to behold 


pa’ the woeful, the heart-plercing visage 
et one ot these untortunate creatures never 


come athwart*the minas of the authors of | 
Did ti ¢v never | 
| tablished, their conduct still retains its | 
blameable «i acter; for, when the delay | 

vhad contin eG so long, they should have 


thie Se jor ular spe eches ¢ 
think of the hundred and fifty mites of 
road strewed with stores (the fruit of 
English tabour), with the carcasses of 


English horses, and the bodies of English- | 
mei, perishing from wounds, fatigue, or | 
' this. 
Canning six thousand pounds a year each, 4 
besides numerous thousands to their rela. 7 


hunger ?——Lut, while Rome burnt, Nero 


fidldied ; the bloody head of John the Bap- | 
tist was presented toa damsel at a dance; | 


and it is universally true, that the Monkey 


and the Tyger meet in the same mind, or, | 


in other words, that the most complete 
want of feeling is inseparable from levity, 
a maxim more emphatically expressed 
by our great poet, when he says, that “a 
man may smile and smile and be a vil- 
Jain.”’ Now, mark me, reader; I do 
not pretend to ascribe these speeches, 
such as | have found them in the news- 
papers above-mentioned, to Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning. All the excep- 
tionable parts of them may, for aught | 
know, have been foisted in by the re- 
porters. I find them printed and pub- 
lished ; and, as printed publications, 1 ex- 
press my abhorrence of their unfeeling 
coments, which, at a moment like that 
when these publications were made, when, 
besides the general fear and sorrow that 
prevailed, there must have been two or 
three hundred thousand individuals in this 
kingdom half frantic with anxiety for the 
personal safety of their kindred and 
friends, were an insult to public opinion 
and feeling of which, I hope, no one but 
the authors of these publications could 
possibly have been guilty——-The re- 
ported debates in parliament, upon the 
subject of the Spanish Revolution, present 
us with very little that is new. The only 
excuse for not anticipating Napoleon is, 
that, until October, the Central Junta was 
not established ; and that, before it was 
established, it would not have been pru- 
deat tosend an army into Spain. Now, 
the public will recollect, that the Conven- 
tion of Cintra, which took place in August, 
was justified upon the ground, that any 
sacrifice ought to be made, in order to 
hasten the march of our army into Spain ; and, 
Sir Hew eet out says this in his dis- 
patch, where he speaks also of the vast 
importance of getting possession of the 
passes of the Pyrenees before the French 
army should arrive, Sir Hew Dalrymple 
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would hardly have talked in this way to 
ministry, who had given him no authority 


comreode, kindred, or countvy? Did the | to march into Spain; and this, observe, 


was on the 22nd of August. But, be this 


as it may ; whether or not, the ministers 7 
knew it to be imprudent to send an army [7 


into Spain, until the Central Junta was es. 


known, that ;t was éoo late to send an army 
into Spain. It was their business to know 


We pay Lord Castlereagh and M1. 


tions, for attending to such matters; to 
obtain and make use of such knowledge ; 
and, for them now to tell us, that they 
fear no censure, that they do not look 
upon themselves as culprits, because they 
have done their best, is something that, in 
better times, would not be borne with pa- 
tience. 
managed, do not pay any man_ 6,000 
pounds a year for doing his best. Where 
they pay sucha sum, in the way of salary, 
they expect, and demand, corresponding 
services. For persons, in such situations, 
to commit blunders is to commit crimes. 










































What responsibility is there, or can there 7 


be, if the accused is to be acquitted upon 


the plea of having meant well? Sir Robert — 
Calder, who, with an inferior force, beat | 
the enemy, and captured two of his ships, 7 


was disgraced upon the express ground 0i | 
an error in judgment. 


ever sent from England, had no chance ot 
safety but in flight; where, to save a part 
from being captured, the rest were con | 
pelled to expose themselves to inevitable 
destruction ? 
the debates, about waiting for the forma- 


tion of a Central Junta, it appears evident | 


enough, I think, that we shall be found t 
have been at the bottom of the scheme ¢! 
a war for Ferdinand VII, « His Most Ca- 
tholic Majesty,” who offered to marry on¢ 
of Buonaparté’s relations. Of this bright 
scheme it will, I am fully persuaded, fi- 
nally appear, that we were the authors. 
is is a point of vast importance. 
much more importance than all the rest; 
because upon it turns the question, fr 
what We are eXpending all this blood and 
treasure. Mr. Robinson (I wonder who 
he is) that moved the Address, in answ@ 


Nations whose affairs are well!- 7 


é And shall no dis- ad 
grace attend those, who, having all the 7 
means of the country, and all the meaus © 
of correct information, in their hands, 7 
planned the campaign of Leon and Gali- 7 
cia; where an army, one of the largest | 
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Bsisting his dukes and his legions: 













1] 
the Speech from the throne, threw out | 
ie hints, that there mizht be certain | 
prsons, who wished us not to assist the | 
aniards, unless they first resolved to | 
ange their government, I was one of | 
pse persons ; and my wish was founded | 
jon these two reasons; first, because it | 
as sheer folly to suppose, that those, 
ho were content with the old order of 
nes, without any reform of corruptions 
id abuses, would ever fight manfally 
minust Napoleon ; would ever succeed in 
¢ and, 
fond, because, for the sake of the Spa- 
irds themselves, and for. the sake of | 
er nations, and England in particular, 
was not desirable that they should suc- 
ted, if such were their object. I have, all 
bug, expressed this opinion; and, if it 
kl been entertained by the ministers, 
should not now have to mourn over 
e sufferings and death of so many valu- 
lemen. It was notorious ; it was a fact 
hown to every man, of any information, 
all Europe, that the Spaniards were so 
graded by their government, that they 
d none of the feelings of a peopte left 
them. What was to be expected from 
ch a population, unless some grand cor- 
lsion could have been effected? Such a 
bmmunity, if it be worthy of the name, 
ust be turned up-side-down; must be 
ook to pieces and new moulded, before 
hy thing like military exertion can he 
basonably expected from it. This. work 
renovation was, by the help of the press, 
ing on, till the Central Junta was form- 
1, and began to preach. up tranquillity 
id put a stop to “ licentious publications.” 
fier this we heard no more of “ a reform 
f abuses,’ and of “ the late infamous go- 
rament.’? Nothing now was to be heard 
it of “ our lord and sovereign Don Fer- 
inand the VIIL.’? and of sober lectures, 
ot unaccompanied with dreadful denun- 
lations, issued in his name. These had 
0 effect; or an effect the contrary of 
vhat they were intended to sadn, 
ead the proclamations,the terrific menaces 
f Romana and Palafox, and then believe, 
you can, that the people of Spain were 
nthusiastic inthe cause of “ His Catholic 
lajesty Ferdinand VII.’ Men, whom, 
draw out in defence of their country, it 
necessary to threaten with the gallows, 
annot, I think, be looked upon as very 
nthusiastic in its cause. ‘The numerous 
alsehoods of our news-papers, respecting 
he dispositions of the Spanish people, can 
© longer be disguised. Every officer, 
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ery soldier, who returns, will have his 
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dismal tale to tell. I shall, probably, see 
none of them; but, many of my readers 
will; and to them I leave the decision 
upon the correctness, or incorrectness of 


my Opinions, hich, to say the truth, were 


| entertained by every politician that 1 have 
_ ever conversed with upon the subject.—— 


These opinions I expressed to an officer of 
great merit and sense, just before his de- 


| partare ; and, if he has lived out the cam- 


paiga, he will, Lam sure, have had thou- 


sands of opportunities of witnessing the 
truth of what I said.———It was impossible ; 


it was not in nature, that such a people 
should be roused to battle by such means. 
Buonaparté now laughs at our folly in sup- 
posing the thing possible, in engaging in 
such a wildscheme. Wellhemay. And 
why did not our ministers know this be- 
fore? Why did they not tender to the peo- 
ple of Spain those things which Buona- 
parté -has tendered to them? It is false ; 
grossly false, to say that the Spanish na- 
tion did not wish to be freed from oppres- 
sion. We never made them the offer. We 
never encouraged them to break their 
chains. We took part with the adherents 


of one branch of the late royal family ; 


we royalized the cause of Spain; we made 
it a contest between king Ferdinand and 
king Joseph; we fought for a king and an 
aristocracy, whom the people knew, against 
one whom they knew not, and who, at any 
rate, promised them better days than they, 


'or even their fathers, ever saw.——This 


has been our conduct, and this conduct 
has led to failure, accompanied with every 
possible circumstance of national morti- 
fication and disgrace. This, therefore, 
ought to be the first object of inquiry ; 
but, as the public will see, it will never be 
an object of inquiry at all. Let us now 
look, a little, at the dismal close of the 
campaign. I believe, that our soldiers 
behaved well before Corunna; I have 
no doubt that they did, and that they beat 
equal numbers opposed to them; but, I 
cannot agree with General Hope, in call- 
ing ita “ victory; and, Ido beseech the 
public not to give way to any boasting 
upon the subject. Our army fought for 
their lives, let it be remembered. All that 
were not killed may be said to have es- 
caped. Under such circumstances, to talk 
of a “ victory” is to make a quite new 
application of the word, and, upon other 
occasions, to render its meaning dubious. 
Of poor General Moore, the end, at 
any rate, was becoming. "Phe enemy. had 
to be a brave nian; he 
| ue e 
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some times have done, make a disgraceful 
capitulation, and slink home himself to 
be the bearer of the news, leaving the 
wretched companions of his flight exposed 
to danger and hardship. He, at any rate, 
saved, by his valour, the remnant of his 
naked and famishing and lacerated army ; 
to the disgrace of flight, he did not add 
that of base capitulation, Rather than do 
this, he bravely met almost certain death ; 
aud, therefore, whatever might be the 
errors of his conduct during the campaign, 
his fall will be deeply and universally re- 
gretted, and his niemory held in honour. 
Great praise is, on this account, due to 
Generals Baird and Hope; because it is 
certain, that if any one of them had, as 
some others have donc, shunned personal dan- 
ger, the far greater part of the remains of 
our army would have gone to a French 
prison, istead of coming to England. —_— 
It is impossible to form an idea of a state 
of existence more painful than that of poor 
General Moore must have been for the 
last six weeks. He found himself unsup- 
ported by the people of Spain; he found 
half-enemies where he had been led to 
expect enthusiastic friends; he saw the 
Spanish levies, at the approach of the 
French, melt away like new-fallen snow 
before an April sun; and, yet, hearing 
the English news-papers continually vo- 
miting forth the numbers and the enthu- 
siasm of “the noble and valiant”’ people 
ol’Spain ; the glorious efforts of the “ uni- 
versul Spanish nation;’’ hearing this, and 
knowing well how easily the faults of mi- 
nisters are thrown upon commanders, he 
must naturally have dreaded a return to 
England without doing something. That 
Boni thing he attempted, and hence all his 
and his army’s calamities. But, shall 
we not be informed of the purport of the 
orders that were given him from home ? 
Shall we not know, whether he was ordered 
to advance, when he was about to retreat? 
I doubt it. The nation seems to be dead. 
There is no ss remaining in it. If there 
had been, indeed, this great calamity never 
would have happened. The scene ex- 
hibited at Portsmouth, this very day, where 
officers have been carried on shore, one 
after another, upon hammocks ; where the 
hospitals are crowded with the sick and 
wounded, and where, such is the condi- 
tion in which the poor wretches of soldiers 
are, that it can scarcely be distinguished 
to what corps they belong; such scenes 











Jews, we confine our feelings merely «I (05) 
sorrow; we are become a crying natin) amgone 
A poor, spiritless, cowed-down, abi ]immill n 
race. Cry! The time was when Engl.) hose 
men would have cursed as well as cri aephat 
So do they now, indeed, in secret ; but y) When ? 
one man, who has the power to enform! gal 
his demands ; not one man of this descry, daly 
tion, will openly call for redress.——1),, igo, 
public will reime mber (but will not resey 4 ave 
or profit from) the train of lies, which hy Wipaig: 
been dealt out to them, from time to tin, Wquiry 
since the commencement of the war ) “epee 
Spain. Forget them, however, they ca 7 eave 
net. They cannot have, already at leas) 9 ve 
forgotten how flatly the statements of th! @gmmissi 
French bulletins were contradicted ; af” tf 
how greedily they gave into the conn] ut, 

diction. From lie to lie we have been|ed 4 1€ ¢ 
on, until, at last, we see the remnant gpast, 

our fleeing and perishing army land upa) qgebat 

our shores. It is only four days since hy a SO 
Courier news-paper told us, and, appa j be 
rently, under high authority, that ox jg th 
army had reached Corunna in safety ; tha” be 
the Spaniards had defeated Joseph Buon We 4 
parté, killing 15,000 of his men; and tha Wie > 
the Duke de I’Infantado was in pursuitd Wgeom 
Buonaparté. Now; now, when the bal: Wjjwhe 
dead remnant of.the army has actual 7 ued 
arrived to'tell its own tale; now the lied ge tt 
the day is of a new sort. Now the nwilei | b 
are nothing like what they were thougi) We li 
to be. Once our army in Spain wi] M4 
45,000 strong ; when the first retreat wa gee 


sounded, it fell to 35,000; when the dix] 
patches of Sir John Moore came foo | 
Benevente, it came down to 28,000; am” 
now (oh, the infamous liars!) they bat 
brought it so low as 24,000, and the Cov | 
rier, who only backs a brother liar, says/7 
that “ zz ts sazd our army, in Spain, neve 
“ consisted of more than 24 thousand me?” 
“ We thought it had been stronger.” Aye, 0% 
else you deserve to be kicked back ail tht 
way to John a Grote’s house; for you! 
scores of times, positively stated it at abort) 
40 thousand. The scheme now is, how? 
ever, to lessen the numbers as much 4) 
possibie, and for more than one motive t0/ 
evident to mention. But, if there were 
member of parliament, who would call {0 
the detailed Returns of the corps sent 
Portugal and Spain, we should soon s# 
this scheme blown into the air. In 

mean while, we fnow, that there were 3 
thousand men in Portugal, at the tim 
when the Wellesley Armistice was signed; 
we knew that 10t ousand men went out 
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with Gen. Baird; that makes the amout! 
45 thousand meb, exclusive of those, sinc 
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one out under General Cradock, and, 
ill more recently, under another General, 


hose name I have forgotten. Well, now ; 
hat is become of the forty five thousand 
hen ? How many of them remained in Por- 
peal? Let us but know that, and also hew 
pany have escaped, through Corumna and 
Vigo, and then we shall know how many 
ave perished in Lord Castlercagh’s Cam- 
aien. Thisits the proper object ot in- 
Guiry. What is the use of declamatory 
Bpeeches? Let us have some fuets, and 
Meave us to judge for ourselves. Let us 
ave a Return of the killed, wounded, and 
Missine, from the time that the regiments 
t Enzland. That is what I want to see ; 
ut, it is what we never shall have. By 
ie of our bulletins, published on Saturday 
fast, the credulous public were informed, 


hat “ it was apprehended, that a sacrifice of 


some horses, baggage, and stores, would 
be shavoidable, but there was no doubt 
that nearly the whole of the troops would 
be got off;” leaving that word whole to 
be applied to thé army as it entered Spain. 
Some horses,” indeed! How many will 
ome back in all?  Buonaparté, who, 
when he sent off his last bulletin, had pur- 
jued our army as far as fillirgh. says that 


™* the road was strewed with dead “horses 


belonging to the English, with travel- 

‘ ling carriages, with artillery, with co- 
vered waggons, and warlike stores.” 

e says, that he found, at Astorga, maga- 
zines of sheets and blankets and pioneering 
mplements ; that the Duke of Dalmatia 
ound 2,000 sick in Leon, either of Roma- 
a’s or our army ; that we burnt immense 
Magazines at Benevente; and, that, upon 
the 1 road between Benevente and Astorga, 
distance of about 20 miles out of from 
150 to 200, he picked up two hundred 
Waggons of baggage and ammunition. 
And yet we are told, in one of our govern- 
rent bulletins, that “ it was apprehended, 
** that a sacrifice of some horses, baggage, 
* and stores would beunavoidable!”” ‘The 
public will not believe these bulletins 
Again ; but, as a cover for its buseness in not 
phewing its resentment, it will pretend to be- 
Jieve them, and to believe, too, all that is 
now said about the small original amount 
of our army. Nothing is easier than to 
ascertam the ‘amount of our loss, in every 
way. Let some one call for the returns, 
arom every department, of what was sent 
but, placing tlie cost against each article. 
This, indeed, ~would be fit and useful em- 
Ployment for “a guardian of the public 
purse.” Declamation, and even reasvning, 
» in such cases, a waste of words dnd 
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time, Facts speak for themsclves, and 
carry conviction not to be shaken. 
Amongst other Returns, which this bur- 
thened public ought to be made acquaint- 
ed with, is that of the Deserters ; especially 
as we read, in all the news-papers, that 
the Emperor Napoleon says, that “ all the 
“ Germans, in the pay of the English, are 
« deserting.’ ‘The cost of the “ Forergn 
« Corps,” last year, is stated in the pub- 
lic accounts, to be more than one fifth of 
the cost of the whole of the British rezu- 
lar arm and it, surely, becomes the 
« guardians of the public purse,” to as- 
certain, whether troops, maintained at so 
enormous an expence, have deserted, as 
the Emperor of France, in the face of his 
army and of the world, declares they 
have. If the fact be true, it is of great im- 
portance tous, that some measure should 
be taken in consequence of it, not only in 
a pecuniary point of view, but as the ex- 
ample may operate upon our own army ; 
and, if it be false, justice to these foreign+ 
ers demands an unequivocal and speedy 
contradiction of the Emperor’s assertions. 
But, it must be observed before hand, that 
assertion, unsupported by proof, and the 
very best proof that the case admits ef, 
will not satisfy the world, and ought net 
to satisfy anyman. ‘The Emperor’s asser- 
tion may be false; it may be totally 
groundless, though it isnet very easy to 
conceive a reason for his p wublishing such 
a falsehood ; but, at any rate, flie asser- 
tion has been made, and the truth, or 
falsehood, should be ascertained by de- 
tailed returns and reports. It is quite in 
vain to abuse Napoleon, to call him a liar 
and a calumniator. He has made a dis- 
tinct assertion, of which assertion we have 
it completely in our power to ascertain the 
truth, or the falshood ; and, if we, or ra- 
ther, the parliament, decline doing it, the 
world will be at no loss what to believe 
upon the subject. There is another as- 
sértion m the bulletins well worthy of for- 
mal and authentic contradiction. We were 
informed, that General Stewart, a brother of 
Lord Castlereagh, when the horse under his 
command took Gen. Lefebvre, was greatly, 
nay, feur or five to one, inferior to the 
French in point of amount of force. Now, 
let us hear what the emperor has said 
upon this affair. “ The English had re- 
« ported throughout the country that they 
« had defeated 5000 of the French caval- 
* ry on the banks of the ee and that the 
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“ field of battle, to have found there only 
French. 
« That contest of 400 men against 2000, 
« does great honour to tbe French. During 
«« the whole of the 29th, the river con- 


“ three Englishmen and two 


«* tinued to swell considerably, so that a 


ef 


“é possible to ford it. 


was on the point of being drowned, tha 


« the English, was made prisoner.”’ 
Which are we to believe? 
“ story,” to be sure, say the “ loyal ;’ 
but which will the world believe ? 


easy tor us, however, to get at sonre proof 


upon the point; and we ought to do it; 
for, 1f we do not, we may be sure, that the 


opinions of mankind will, at best, be di- | 
As intimately connected with | 
this, the following paragraph, from the 


a ided.- 





Courier of the 24th instant, is worthy of 
being put upon record. “ It appears that 
‘ Buonaparté ceased superintending in 


‘ person the operations against us, after 
the arrival of the French army at Astorga, 


es 


‘on the 2d. He says in his last bulletin, 


° 


pursuing us tothe point of embarkation, to 
the duke of Dalmatia.—Probably he had 


cessary for him to return to Madrid, though 
we fear the report transmitted to Govern- 
“ ment, of the French having been driven 
‘ from the Capital, is unfounded. 
an account circulated UPON GOOD 
AUTHORITY that Buonaparté was, 
at one time, in a Situation ef some peril, 
When Gen. Lefebvre was taken prison- 
er, Buonaparté was himself on a height 
on the other side of the river, about two 
miles from the scene of action. Gen. 
Stewart was apprised of the circum- 
slance, and had lie nol bee 2 RESTRAIN- 
ED by the POSITIVE orders which he had 
previously. received, he would have en- 
deavoured to have got in the rear of 


ce 


- 
- 


~ 


af 


‘ 


o 


« Duonaparté, and have made a dash at 
“ him. iis orders, however, being positive, 
« and the risk considerable, he did not 
t¢ 


think it proper to make the attempt.” 
Now, what is the “ good authority,” upon 
which this Bobadilian story rests? It is 
‘ vident, that no authority, with regard to 
what General Stewart thought about it, can 
be good, unless it come from Gen. Stewart 
himself; and, the inevitable conclusion is, 
that the General has himself spread this 
vain-glorious, this Bully-BlufF-like report ; 


the close of the evening it became im- 
It was in the mid- | rac 
die of the river, and at the moment he | numberless national disgraces, of this cam. 


General Lefebvre, being carried away 
by the current to the side occupied by | board the first vessel they can reach; 





« Our own 


It is 
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promulgated an empty boasting falshood, 
___-Hundreds and thousands of stories, of 
this stamp, will, however, now be resoried 





the loss, the misery and the disgrace, the 





t} paign. 
the 


But, when we see the remnant of 
army tumbling, helter-skelter, oy 
| when we see the balls and bomb-shel\ 
falling thick as hail-stones around and 
amongst the fugitive ships; when we see 
the poor creatures, who have finally es. 


’ 


L10¢ i 
the editor of the Courier has, here agaip, i; 
as it were to mock the grief of the nation, 7 


t| to, with a view of amusing the public 7 
mind, of drawing it off from contemplating | 7 


caped, who have survived this complica. 


' tion of dangers and of miseries, creeping 
| to our shores, one after another, in a state 7 
worse than that of mariners after ship- / 


wreck; when we seé all this, when we 
actually, with our own eyes, behold the 


dated Astorga, that he lefi the charge of 


received ‘niormation that rendered it ne- | 


There is | 


mains of our once stout, well equipped, 
and gaily-dressed army, is it possible that 
we can be such senseless animals, such 
brute beasts, as to give into a train o! 
boasting about “ victories and laurels?” 
Oh! this is not the way to recover oui 
character. This is not the way to preven! 
such calamities in future. It is a deep 
sense of our loss, and our national disgrace, 
that should now have possession of our 
minds; never, for one moment, losing 
sight of that important truth, of whici 
every sou] in ourunfortunate army has now 
had such woeful experience, that, to induce 
a people to rise in arms against a powerlul 
invader, they,must first, not be told, but 
made to feel, THAT THEY HAVE 
SOMETHING TO FIGHT FOR. 


West Ixpia Docks.——-Merely as a cov! 
mercial matter, I should not have been dis- 
posed to bestow much attention upon this 
subject; but, as bringing to light some 
most interesting facts, connected with the 
cause of morality, it is of véry great pub- 
lic importance. From a Report of 4 
Committee of the Dock Company, which 
Report will be.found in another part ol 
this double number, the public will see o! 
what immense advantage this establish- 
ment has been, in a commercial point of 
view; and, from what.I am now about to 
state, they will see, that it has been of 
sull greater advantage in the pine. fe of 
the means of robbery——The book pub- 
lished some years ago by one of the po- 
lice magistrates, was not necessary to COD- 











er, which one must hope to be the case, 


vince me, or any other ptrson, who had 


half-naked, emaciated, ghost-looking, re- | 


> ee wh 
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| ® had but the smallest transactions in the way 

again, | ef shipping or receiving merchandize, 
Nation, | wthat the thieves upon the waters bore the 
lshoog, "same proportion as to land thieves, that 
ries, of | wamethe fish do to terrestrial creatures. All 
‘esorie] appeared to be thievery and plunder ; 
public | age and, it is a fact well-known amongst mer- 
plating | ‘chants, that thousands upon thousands of 
ce, the »persons lived upon, and openly gloried in, 
IS Cam. ‘this plunder, part of which came out of the 
nant of eerevenue, but the far greater part out of the 
er, on | pockets of individuals. So bold were the 
reach : persons who carried on this trade of thiev- 
-shel|s Tang, thata remonstrance wasvery lucky if it 
id and ‘did not produce some act of violence upon 
WE see )the person making it. I myself have seen 
lv es. women carrying away sugar and coffee, 
\plicae | Wein their aprons, and drawing off the mo- 
eping Jasses into mugs, in open day-light. But, 
1 state these petty thefts, though their flagrancy 
ship. | ag clearly enough shows how little care was 
en ye ae taken of the property of the West India 
d the ™ merchant and planter, sink out of sight 
g, Te: Fa when compared with acts such as that of 
pped, | gage Which I am now about to speak, and which 
e that I give, not as any thing rare, but by way 
such ge of pretty fair specimen. A ship ar- 
te al rived from the West Indies; and being 
els ?” -entered, what is called a master Lumper 
fe was, in the usual way, engaged to dis- 
event charge the cargo for about thirty guineas. 
deep He accordingly proceeded in doing that 
race, ' duty for nearly a month, when the owner 
our ae Was informed by one of the sailors, that 
sang the Lumpers continued working during 
th: the nights, as well as the days; and that 
ls he had heard the master-Lumper say to 
dace 'the Captain, that, aYhe must be a good 
arf deal fatigued, he had better go to sleep; 
but that something should be put under his 
VE | pillow to make him rest comfortably ; 
st and that the sum mentioned between them 

9 was two hundred guineas. The Lumper 

ioe _ also engaged to take care of the revenue 
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| 6fficers, inorder that he (the captain) should 
not be disturbed. This being agreed upon, 
the master-Lumper came on board with 
his people (a fine gang of thieves !), about 
eleven o’clock at night, and, going serious- 
ly to work with bags and boats, and con- 
tinuing the practice for eight or ten nights 
before the owner was informed of it, was 
supposed, in the course of that time, to 
have carried off about twenty tons of sugar, 
together with a proportion of other things. 


the matter, went on board with a friend, 
accused the captain of having countenanced 
these villainous proceedings, and having 
taken him by.surprize, he could not deny 
the fact, but pretended, that he was not 
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The merchant, upon being informed of 
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aware of the extent to which they had 
been carried. ‘The merchant, however, 
was so fully convinced of his cuilt, that he 
lodged an information against him, and 
sent a constable to apprehend him. The 
constable was so unfortunate as to miss the 
rogue, which is almost always the case in 
that region of theft and plunder. The 
Captain absconded, and, as to a country 
of congenial manners and morals ; as to a 
home pointed out by instinct, he, as has 
since appeared, immediately fled to the 
American States.- Now, estimating the 
value of the sugar stolen upon this oc- 
casion, at the present gazetted price, the 
amount of loss, upon this one cargo, would 
be £.1,580, or, enough to majntain thirty 
thieves, for a vear, at the rate of twenty 
shillings a week for each. This may 
be thought an extreme case, and, I am 
willing so to suppose it; but, as to the 
amount of the goods stolen, we must con- 
sider, that the plunder was in the article 
of sugar, not so portable and far less valu- 
able than several other West India pro- 
ductions, in the first stage of the operations 
on ship-board. It must be recollected, 
that vessels were usually from three to six 
weeks, and, sometimes, two or three 
months, unlading their cargoes; that it 
was no unusual circumstance for goods to 
remain a like period in lighters on the 
water. During all this time the pillage 
must have been going on, the only pro- 
tection being the honesty, or moderation, 
of the lightermen and river-watchmen, on 
whom there was no check, the goods not 
being weighed till landed on the quays. 
Here the duty and the ship-owner’s charge 
for freight were ascertained and secured ; 
but, the unfortunate West India planter 
(whom [ cannot help regarding as the most 
ill-treated of mankind) was afterwards ex- 
posed to the malpractices of porters, car- 
men, warehouse-men, and ship-coopers, 
with the additional mortification of know- 
ing, that, to the loss of his goods, he had 
now to add the amount of duty, freight, 
and all other charges, some of which made 
by these numerous licenced-thieves for 
having taken'care of what they had _ stolen, 
It was a rule at the free quays, that the 
Wharfinger should not be chargeable with 
any loss of weight, after weighing to as- 
certain the amount of the duty, unless that 
loss exceeded 28 pounds ‘on a hogshead, 
even during twenty four hours. ‘There needs 
nothing more than a bare knowledge of 
this fact to shew to what extent the plun- 
der upon the proprietor was carried, and 








with what impunity it existed. No wonder 
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that tribes of petty plundere rs were seen, as 
I have trequently seen them, c¢ arrying oft en 
sugar and coflee from the quays in open 
day, and without any ap parent apprehe n- 
sior. of the consequences. There 1s little 
doubt that they pure hased, in one way or 
another, pe rmission thus to de pre date upon 
the West India plante r. ‘There was some- 
thing shockingly unjust, too, in first weigh- 
ing the article to ascertain the duty ; lay- 
ing on that duty; and, after that not 
being answerable for the full weight to 
the owner of the goods. First the govern- 
ment took the goods out of his possession 
dnto theirs to ascertain the weight of them, 
an order to lay a tax thereon; and then 
they refused to be responsible, that their 
own people should not steal from him the 
g0 xls, for which they had made him pay 
that tax. As to the total amount of 
these abominable robberies, a gentleman, 
long conversant in the West India trade, 
has stated, in a letter, which has been 
shewn to me, that he took the sales of se- 
veral parcels of sugar of the same marks, 
from the same estates, and, of course, the 
hogsheads were made by the same coop- 
ers, shipped from Jamaica by the same 
convoy. He compared the London sales | 
with the sales at the owt-ports, and he found 
the average diflerence of net weight to be 
“463 pounds upon each hogshead ; which, 
of course, was the weight of wrths it Was 
stolen by the nest of villains upon and 
near the Thames. According to this gen- 
tleman’s calculation, the annual lpss on 
Sugar, rum, coflee, and other West India 
commodities, in consequence of this deep- 
rooted system of plunder, amounted, be- 
fore the Dock establishment existed, on 
an average to between three and four hun- 
dred thousand pounds; enough to maintain 
eight thousand thieves at the rate of Sifly 
pounds a vear for each thief. Dispose of tbe 
plunder how you please ; send it through 
what ever ¢ hannels ; make what distribu- 
tion ate ’ ke the result will fin: ully be, 
that, owing to this system, eight thou: sand 
of the Pats of this country were main- 
tained, were kept stewed up in Londen, 
living upon the fruit of theft, at a rate 
twice as high as common agricultural 
labourers are paid. What a eh: ameful, 
what a disgraceful, what an infamous 
thing to be noterio usly existing in a coun- 
try, “boasting of its laws and its morals ! 
——That which could put a stop to these 
pracuces; that which could ellectually 
cut off thie source of livelihood to cheats 
and thieves, may, with propriety, be called 


an institution “for the Suppression of Vice;”’ 
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and such the West India Dock Company 
really appears to be. ‘The system they 
have adopted is this: The ship’s hold | is, 
by law, secured by locks on her arrival a 
Gravesend, and no access is permitted to 
her cargo, till she is brought into the quay 
to unload. On reaching the Docks, she 
is adinitted into the import Bason, where 
no person is allowed to remain on board 
during the night. The time requisite to 
unload an entire cargo is from six to ten 
or twelve days, ac cording to the size of the 
ship. Immediately on being landed, the 
goods are w eighed and lodged in the 
warehouses. No watchmenare employed, 
except as general g cuards, on the out-side 
of the walls. The ‘entrances to the works 
and warehouses are strictly watched, and 
suspicious persons are subjected to exa- 
mination ; and, in short, if frauds or thetis 
are attempted, the difficulties in carrying 
off the booty, or of escaping detection, 
are too great to leave the smallest chance 
of being surmounted. It is said, thet 
there are persons, who cavil against this 
establishment ; ands where is the wonder, 
when we find, that, first or last, it must 
throw eight thousand persons out of bread, 
or compel them to earn the bread they 
eat, not by the slight of hand, but by the 
sweat of their brow ? Only think of the 
machinations of such a phalanx of thieves! 
Only think of such a swarm of wasps and 
hornets, driven, all at once, from the sugar 
and molasses hogsheads on the king’s 
quays! Oh! there is another swarm, 
who draw in their sustenance more Ccir- 
cuitously, whose proboscises as well as 
whose stings are of greater length, and, 
of course, whose depredations and oppres- 
sions are more generally felt. Would to 
God that some “ Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice,, would take these in hand! 
I will answer, now, that these eight 
thousand of ousted thieves are all found to 
be full of professions of “ loyalty ;’’ and 
that they accuse the Dock Company of 
something very nearly bordering upon 
Jacobinism. Nay, they are certainly 
“ innovators ;’ that cannot be denied. 
They have brokenin upon the “ established 
order of things;’’ they have, in a most cun- 
ning manner, undermined the « pre ileged 
orders ;’’ they have made a “ revolution ;” 
and are dow nright « levellers,” seeing that 
their great maxim is, that no man, be his 
post, or badge of honour, what it may, 
shall have any of their sugar, rum, or cof- 
fee, without first rendering | them the worth 
of it, either in money, or in’ services.—— 











This subject, however, merits a view still 
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' more extensive, and, of course, more wor- 
thy of general attention and consideration. 
a Whit has been the cause, the great 


: cessary 


JANUARY 23, 


primary cause, of all this scandalous plun- 
der? What is itthat has rendered neces- 
sarv the Dock Establishment, with all its 
cares and all its immense expences? 
Simply this: che taxes upon West India pro- 
ductions. In order to collect these taxes, 
the government was oblige ‘d to take the 
coods out of the hands of their proprietor, 
who, if left himself in possession of them, 
would have wanted no one to assist; no- 
thing but the common law of the land, to 
assist him in the gu: irding of them. 
Wheat and other grain, scarcely less va- 
luable in price, compared with the w eight, 
than sugar and cotlee, and still more ne- 
to man’s subsistence, lie very 
quietly in places which a thief might, at 
any time, force in a moment. In frail 
buildings often at the distance of a mile 
from any inhabited dwelling. It is ver 

seldom, compared to the number of sitet 
and mills, that we hear of a theft in these 
commodities. And what is their protec. 
tion? The knowledge, that they are un- 
der the guardianship of the proprietor. 


possession, like that which takes place in 
the case of sugar, we should sce exacuy 
the same plundering going on with re- 
spect tothem. By this transfer property 
loses its sacredness; it does not belong 
unto him who sas it. To know this ts 
quite sufficient to dissipate the idea of pro- 
prietorship, and to let loose a disposition 
to plunder. Jn vain do you impose oaths, 
form checks, set watches ten deep 5 no- 
thing will, or can, psevent goods, in this 
situation, from being stolen. The Dock 
Company have, doubtless, done much; 

but, | defy even their walls, the very exist. 
ence of which constitutes so daimning a 
proof of prevalent dishonesty ; Idely even 


P their wails, and I would ‘defy ramparts 


and cannons, if they had them, to prevent 
thieving, as long as it is known, that he 
who has the possession is not the proprietor, 
or, which is the same thing, the agent 
chosen by the prop srietor, It is a pleasing 
reflection, that crimes have been dimiuish- 
ed ; thathordes of the vilest of thieves have 
been broken up ; that there will exist less 
temptation ; that eight thousand Jess per- 
sons will leave their honest and produc- 
tive labour in the country to go and share 
in the plunder upon the’ Tuaihes; but, in 

a greater or less degree, as long as the tax 
exists, and is Collected in such a way, SO 
long will it continue fo engender idleness 





If 


they, too, were subjected to a transfer of 
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finally suffer for this thieving ¢ 
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and thieving, and to spread its baleful in- 
fluence over the land. ‘The moment the 
lock is put upon the hold of the ship, at 
Gravesend, that moment the contents 
change their nature. The government 
becomes the possessor of them; and the 
unreflecting and unmoralized mind will, in 
spite of all you can do, regard them as an 
object of plunder. [t is no longer an affair 
between man and man. From depredations 
of this sort; irom becoming familiar with 
taking what is not their own im any situa- 
tion, men naturally lose the horror of tak- 
ing the property of their neighbour ; and 
hence it is, and must be, the case, that a 
nation, In proportion as taxation, in the 
custom-house way, prevails, will be dis- 
honest.——And, after all, who is it that 
The con- 
sumers of West India produce ; t those who 
finally pay the taxes uponit. The planters 
occasionally sulfer, because the thieving 
must fall partially ; ; but it is those who 
consume that suiler in theend; and, when 
we sit down to the use of sugar or coflee, we 
may always say, that we are contributing 
towards the support of thieves; that, in 
earning the money to buy our breakfast, we 
have been labouring towards the main- 
tenance of eight thousand thieves in Lon- 
don. And, if we can now say, that our 
earnings no long er go to the support of 
this horde thieves, badged and un- 
badged, we cannot help remembering, that 
the expences of the Dock Ratahinlanens 
must fall upon our breakfasts; though, it 
must, on all hands, be confessed, that it is 
better to pay for the prevention, than for 
the encouragement, of theft. In this 
view of the matter, without being dazzled 
by its stupendous mercantile exhibitions, 
and reserving, to their full extent, all my 
opinions, relating x to the inutility of eom- 
merce, as a source of national Wealth or 
strength, I cannot help expressing my 
ple asure at th establishment of the West 
India Dock system, and my hopes that it 
will proce od with uninterrupted success. 
in spite of the out-cries of eight thousand 
thieves and their interested abettors. 
botley, 26th January, 1809. 
COBBETT’S 
COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
‘ rn: 
State Trials: 
To be completed in Thirty-Six Monthly 
Parts, forming ‘I'welve large Volumes in 


noe Octavo, 


e Seconp Parr of the above Work 
will be 


day of. 
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WEST INDIA DOCKS. 


Ar A Genera Court or Proprietors 01 
ture West-Ixnp1a Dock Company, HELD AT 
yHEIR Hovse rn Bitviter-Square, On Fri- 
pay THE 6TH oF January, 1809, THOMAS 
HUGHAN, Ese. in tHe Crain; THE CHair- 
MAN READ TO THE Meriine a Report rros 


a Commitree or Directors, oN THE GE- 
‘ J “ ~~ = ‘ 

neRaL Conpuct or tur Company's Con- 

CERNS, TO THE END OF THE YEAR 1808; WHICH 


WAS ORDERED TO BE PRINTED FOR THE USE OF 
THE PROPRIETORS. 


Rerort.—The Committee of Review, m com- | 


pliance with the Resolution of the Court of 
Directors of the 20th December last, di- | 


recting that they should * Report to the 
“ Court the present state of business at the 
‘ Docks, and such circumstances respecting 


«© the Company’s Concerns during the last 


« Season, as may appear to them to require 
‘ observation,” present the following Report. 
Tue season just elapse id having been 


one of peculiar difficulty in the conduct of | 
the C ompany ’s concerns, and in which the | 
y and resources of the Establishment | 


efficacy 


have been called into action, and put to | 
the test, it is matter of singular gratifica- | 
tion to your C ommittee to be enabled to | 
state, that the exertions of your officers and | 


servants have been successful in the dis- 


charge of their duty ; and that the business | 


of the year, in all its various de ‘partments, 


although impeded by circumstances em- | 


barrassing and unprecedented, has been 


comple tedata pe riod unusually ear ly. ‘To | 
the details which are necessarily connected | 


with this (the more immed: ate) object of 
your Committee, they a a few re- 


marks, founded upon those facts and incon- | 
trovertible principles to which your Estab- | 
s both its origin and its utili- | 


lishment owes 
ty .—However unwi!ling some persons may 


be to awaken the recollection, yet it can- | 


not be generally forgotten, what were the 
excessive de lay s, inc reasing difficulties, 
and glaring abuses, which not many years 
ago obstructed, in an espec ial manner, the 
West-India Trade at this port, and called 
aloud for a remedy. The 


gressively affecting the credit of the port, 

the safe collection “of the revenue, and the 
property © if individuals connected with the 
trade, in times otherwise prosperous, and 
seriously contributing to degrade and cor- 
rupt the morals of the people. ‘To these 
causes your Establishment owes its origin ; 
an eflectual reform could only be sought 
ma great and costly eflort. The indivi- 

duals who formed and who composed the 


Company , undertook, at very considerable 


risk, to make the effort requisite for a pu 
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| pose sodesirable. —The obstacles that must 
occur in combating numerous and power- 
ful classes of opponents- determined by 
prejudice, or stimulated by interest, could 
only be surmounted by that union of zeal, 
perseverance, and ability, which were on 
this occasion combined, and being sanc- 
tioned by a provident policy in the Tegisla- 
ture, (fortunately for the commercial pros- 
perity of London,) proved successful. 
These opponents aithough silenced were 
not reconciled. ‘To the origin and cha- 
racter of the Establishment itself, as op- 
posed to individual and petty exactions, 
may be traced the source of much of that 
spirit of discontent and hostility which it 
has since encountered, and which has pur- 
_ sued its object, by misrepresentations, most 
gross, and yet too frequently credited ; 
_ but it is a rigid enquiry into their conduct, 
and an impartial investigation of their 





| principles and proceedings, that will fur- 
nish to the Company the surest means of 
| vindicating themselves, and demonstrating, 
| that they have, in all liberal construction, 
| accomplished the good purposes of the un- 
| dertaking, and fulfilled their engagements 
to the public .—By the general view of its 
merits and demerits, and not by its adap- 
tation to any one particular occurrence, 
ought every public Establishment in fair- 
/ ness to be tried ; but your Committee are 
confident that the C ompany need not 
'shrink from a more minute — scrutiny, 
and enquiry, how far its provisions and 
| regulations are already compatible with 
the separate and distinct interests of 
| different bodies connected with the West- 
| India trade ; although they may and will 
| on the test of experiment, ‘and by sugges- 
| tions of those most interested, be ultimately 
| still farther perfected.—The security al- 
| forded to property, and the prev ention of 
frauds, are purposes which your institution 
| 18 universally admitted to ‘have attained, 
and in these objects, the interests of the 


| public revenue, of the importers and pro- 
records exist 


which prove the enormity of the evil, pro- | are all intimately blended, and most essen- 


prietors of goods, and of the ship owners, 


tially promoted ; ; and yet these topics, of 
the highest importance to the state, and to 
individuals, (when clamour is to be ‘excited 
against your sy stem), are seldom adv erted 
te, and although it would be no difficult 
task to prove that the duty saved to the re- 
venue, and the property preserved to indi- 
viduals, by these means, amounts annually 
to many “hundred. thousand pounds, yet 
your Committee abstain from a superfluous 





illustration of a fact so gencrally acknow- 


t- | ]edged, and proceed to details which are 
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'to the evidence of facts. 


» expence being incurred ; 
E its formation. having undertaken for the 
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' more connected with some late discussions 
concerning the conduct of your Establish- 


ment.—If the Warehousing System be 


© productive of great practical benefit both 
to internal and foreign commerce, it must 
' not be overlooked, that so far as the West- 
© India trade is concerned, it could not have 
been carried into effect, 
» Establishment equivalent to that which 
' thus originated. 
© during many years of his administration, 
» the advantages that might result from that 
> system both tothe revenue and to the trade, 
| had presented themselves to the compre- 
> hensive mind of that able minister, the 
"late Mr. Pitt, and that he only suspended 

© its adoption, until some adequate improve- 
' ment should be made in the Port of Lon- 
don, under which it might be safely carried 
; into effect. 
| ly begun its operation before the provi- 
© sions ‘of that system were enacted by the 
| legislature, the advantages of which, great 


without some 


It is well known that 


Your Establishment had hard- 


as they are, have been necessarily attended 


' by some additional delay and ‘embarras- 
ment to business, which the Company has 
| endeavoured to meet with promptitude, and 
' with the requisite additions to their Estab- 


lishment.—The benefits accruing to the 


' West-India body generally, and the degree 


of accommodation and dispatch afiorded by 


/the Company, your Committee conceive 


will be best illustrated by a few concise 


' statements, as they are desirous that on dis- 


pute ‘d points an appeal may be made solely 
They will here 


premise, that whatever advantages it shall 


_appear have been obtained for the trade, 


are secured to it without any additional 
the Company on 


term of their charter, to provide all the 
accommodation which the Dock System 


_ affords, and to perform all the services and 
labour necessary to ships and gaods at im- 


portation, for the charges then current at 


the port, although such charges had been 
; previously and almost annually advancing. 
_—In order to shew how far the means and 
/resources of the Company have been pro- 


be rly applied, and the dispatch given to 

ships, your Committee. wiil first “call the 
attention of the Court to an account, shew- 
ing the number of ships employed _in the 


We est-India trade which have been dis-. 


charged in the Docks in the last six years, 
with the dates at which the business of 
each season appears to have been respec- 
tively completed. 















Year. No. of Ships. Finished Landing, 
1803 --- 363 ---14Jan 1804 
1804 - - - 354 --- 29 Dec. 1804 


1805 - -- 421 22 Jan. 1806 
1806 - - - 477 2 Feb. 1807 
1807 - - - 503 - - - 24 Dec. 1807 
1808 - -- 598 593 completed 
3 Dec. 1808 
by which it will appear, that such has been 
the increase of the West-India trade, that 
65 ships have been unloaded this season in 
addition tothe greatest number ever before 
received, and 174 ships more than the 
average number of the preceding five years. 
In the period between the beginning of 
July and the beginning of December, a 
space of five months, when circumstances 
of the greatest difficulty occurred, up- 
wards of 460 ships were unloaded, exclu- 
sive of smaller vessels and craft, with car- 
goes consisting of 159,804 hhds. and trs. 
of Sugar.—26,917 puns. and hhds., Rum. 
—31,675 hhds. and trs., 125,480 bags, 
Coflee.—10,855 bales, 487 pockets, &e, 
Cotton.—35 casks, 2732 bags, Pimento.— 
351 casks, 2,411 bags, Ginger.—S22 casks, 
7,228 bags, Cocoa.—1,797 casks, Wine. 
g atotalof 11,342 bales, 157,851 
bags, 221,401 casks, and from the 10th 
Oct. to the 28th Nov. 150 ships were en- 
tirely unloaded at the quays. This being 
the precise period when it was stated to 
the lords of the tre asury, that owing s to the 
negligence of t! ve dicactodns only 8 or9 ships 
were at that time unloaded week! y, and 
proceeding on that calculation, that 108 
ships then in the docks would necessar ily 
be delayed some months, (we must pre- 
sume not less than three), and on such, and 
other equally unfounded pretexts, was 
grounded an application for an inffinge- 
ment of the Company’ s privileges. Where- 
as the fact is, that these 108 ships, with 
the addition of others subsequently ad- 
mitted, were unloaded in the month of 
November, such only excepted as were 
delayed by causes not depe ndant on 
the Company.—The general state of the 
busmess performed by the Company 
during the last year will stand thus:—593 
ships have been unloaded, and 106 smalle: 
vessels and craft ;—of the above number of 
598 ships, 593 were completed upon the 
$d Dec. 1808.—Thus so early as the close 
of the month of November, the yreat 
bedy of shipping in the West-India trade 
were completely cleared of their Cargoes ; 
an instance of dispatch singular and un- 
exampled, and evidently proving the su- 
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yeriority of your Establishment, particu- 
Ply under the embarrassing circumstan- 
ces of an extraordinary accumulation of 
produce on hand, occasioned by an almost 
total stagnation of export: it these ad- 
vantages be contrasted with the delays, 
impediments, losses, and abuses, which 
must have arisen under the former system, 
their value will be incalculable—During 
the utmost pressure, and under peculiar 
circumstances of the season, the Company 
did undertake to provide at its own ex- 
pence, and beyond its exclusive means, an 
extraordinary provision of warehouse room, 
but it did not become necessary to resort 
to it, beyond an accommodation for 5747 
casks and 4137 boxes, and 511 barrels of 
prize or foreign sugar, and thus may the 
dispatch given to the shipping in such a 
season, aflord the best proof of the ade- 
quacy of the Company’s resources to the 
general exigencies of the trade ; but it may 


be proper to add the following statement | 


of the quantity of goods actually lodged 
within your warehouses at one time, ex- 
clusive of the articles on the quays :— 
102,647 hhds. and trs., 11,612 chests and 
brls. of Sugar.—14,651 puns. and hhds., 
Rum. — 38,239 hhds. and trs., 190,408 
bags, Cotlee.—1,411 bales, 164 pockets, 
&c., Cotton.—24 casks, 3,168 bags, Pie- 
mento.— 201 casks, 1,006 bags, Ginger.— 
1,100 casks, 13,257 bags, Cocoa.—1,786 
casks, Wine.—Making a total of 11,612 
chests, &c. 1,575 bales, 207,839 bags, 
158,478 casks. Let this statement be com- 
pared with all the accommodation existing 
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at the port, for the housing of West-India 
produce, previous to the formation of the | 
docks, which according to the best com- | 
putation in respect to the article of Sugar | 
only, was not capable of containing be- 
yond one third of the quantity, which has | 
been actually deposited in your ware- | 
houses.—The system of providing distinct- | 
ly for the shipping of goods to the West-In- | 
dies, and the security afforded thereby both 
to the ships and goods, belongs peculiarly | 
to your Establishment ; 





\ and, toa system | 
so recent and dependant upon correspond- 

ing regulations of the revenue boards, it can- | 
not reasonably be reproached that it is yet 
susceptible of improvement;  suflicient 
however has appeared to shew that this | 
part of your Establishment, is one, which | 
must eventually prove of essential benefit | 
to the West-India trade of the port.—The 
regulations of the Company have all been | 
framed in strict consistency with its solid | 





and permanent interests, by a constant and | but he 


primary regard to the security of property, | 
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the interests of the revenue, and the ac. 
commodation of the trade, and not in any 
case directed by narrow views of present 
profit, in contradistinction to those more 
essential objects.—With the laws and recu- 
lations of the revenue departments it js 
necessary that the Company should co- 
operate, and sometimes it has been ac- 
cused of disappointments, and de!ays, ori- 
ginating solely in that connexion. But in 
respect to that part of the system, over 
which your Directors have controul, they 
are ready at all times to adopt suggestions 
for improvement, whenever they shall be 
found upon attentive consideration to be 
compatible with the great objects of the 
institution.—The principles by which the 
Court of Directors have uniformly governed 
their conduct, have been those of sound 
discretion in the application of the funds 
of the Company, a liberal construction, 
and performance, of its engagements with 
the public, and a scrupulous impattiality 
in the administration of business.—How 
far these objects have been faithfully pur- 
sued, and successfully accomplished, -may 
best be evinced: as to the first by the 
prosperous state of your finances; as to 
the second by the details furnished by, and 
the facts connected with this report; and, 
as to the last, it may fairly be demanded 
whether one single instance of deviation 
can be produced. 








ENGLAND. King’s Speech (by Commis 
sion) at the opening of the Session of Pare 
Liament, on the 19th January, 1809. 

My Lorps ann GentTLeEmMeN, We are 
commanded by his Majesty to acquaint 
you, that he has assembled you together 
in the firm persuasion that you will con- 
cur with him in opinion that the only way 
of obtaining a safe and honourable peace, 
is by a vigorous prosecution of the war.— 
Ilis Majesty has ordered to be laid before 
you the Copy of the Overtures made to him 


| by France and Russia, from Erfurth, to- 


gether with the Correspondence which 
ensued; and the Declaration of his Majes- 
ty’s sentiments on that occasion.—His 
Majesty trusts you will participate in his 
feelings on rejecting overtures of peace, 
the preliminary condition of which was, 
to abandon the people of Spain in. the 
struggle they are now making for their in- 
dependence.—His Majesty has command- 


_ed us to express to you the satisfaction he 


felt at the brilliant commencement of the 
campaign which restored his ancient ally; 

had reason to regret the manner I 
which it was terminated by a Conventior, 
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of several parts of which he had found it 
necessary to express his disapprobation — 
His Majesty has lately renewed the assu- 
rances of support to the Spanish govern- 
ment, in support of their national indepen- 
dence, which he voluntarily gave at the 
commencement of the struggle they are 
now making, and which he has no doubt 
will terminate triumphantly, should they 
persevere in support of their legitimate 
sovereign, and should the nation be true 
to themselves.—The assurances his majes- 
ty has given to the Spanish government, 
have been reduced to a Treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance, which will be laid be- 
fore you as soon as the ratifications have 
been exchanged.—Hlis Majesty trusts you 


will enable him to continue his support of 


the king of Sweden in the struggle he is 
making, be having concurred with his 
Majesty in rejecting any overtures from 
the enemy, which had as a preliminary 
condition, the sacrifice of the Spanish na- 
tion. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE HousE oF Commons, 
His Majesty has ordered to be laid before 
you the estimates for the public service, 
and trusts you will provide him the means 
of carrying on the war with vigour.—IWis 
Majesty has the pleasure of assuring you 
that notwithstanding the exertions of the 
enemy to diminish our resources, the re- 
venue continues to flourish to an extent 
the most satisfactory, and his Majesty be- 
lieves that the contest may be carried on 
without any great or immediate addition 
to the burthens of his people. 

My Lornps anp GENTLEMEN, His Majes- 
ty congratulates you on the complete suc- 
cess of the plan for establishing a Loca! 
Militia——And his Majesty trusts you will 
take such steps for the increase of the re- 
gular army as may enable him to pursue 
the campaign with vigour, without weaken- 
ing the means of defence at home. 





Seanish Revouurion.—Proclamation issued 
in Mexico, 16th Sept. 1808. 

TnHapirants’ of Mexico, of all classes 
and conditions! Necessity is not subject 
to common laws. ‘The city has seized 
the person of his excellency the Viceroy. 
His removal has been imperiously demand- 
ed by reasons of utility and general con- 
venience. In the course of- last night, 
the Royal Acuerdo, the most illustrious 
seignor, the Archbishop, and the other 
authorities, were convoked. They have 
submitted to the urgency of affairs; and 
the said Viceroy being divested of his 
euthorjty, it has devolved, confermably to 
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the royal order of the 30th Oct. 1808, 
upon field marshal D. Pedro Gariby, until 
the dispatches brought by the Providence 
shall have been opened, He is actually 
y possession of the supreme authority. 
Be calm and tranquil; you are now go- 
verned by an accredited chief, with whose 
prudencé you are acquainted. Confide in 


the vigilance of the Royal Acuerdo ; all 
will turn out to your advantage. Impati- 


ence can only serve to divide men’s minds, 
and to occasion mischiefs which may per- 
haps be irremediable. ‘The said provisional 
chief, the Royal Acuerdo, and the other 
concurring authorities, give you every assu- 
rance that can be wished for.—By com- 
mand of his excellency, the President, 
with the Royal Acuerdo, the most illus- 
trious seignor Archbishop, and the other 
Authorities.—FRancisco XIMENEZ. 

Dispatch from the General in chief of the 

Army of Catalonia, to the Minister at 

War, 27th Nov. 1808. 

Most excellent seignor—According to 
the intention, of which I apprised your 
excellency in my dispatch of the 29th ult. 
the general attack took place yesterday 
on all the posts occupied by the enem 
without the limits of Barcelona, from all 
of which he was immediately dislodged, 
and compelled to take refuge under the 
guns of the fortress, with the exception of 
the advantageous position of St. Pedro Mar- 
tir which is the most commanding. The 
communication with this post being com- 
pletely cut off, in consequence of our line 
being advanced to Hospitalet, Esplugas, 
Sarria,Gracia, and Horta, as your excellency 
will perceive from the plan which I have 
the honour to send you, I, upon this ground, 
summoned the commandant to surrender. 
He refused compliance, and l immediately 
gave orders for an attack ; but at half past 
12 o’clock this day he surrendered him- 
self and his garrison prisoners of war, con- 
sisting of 104 privates and two officers. 
We found in the place four 4-pounders and 
one 2-pounder, with magazines of ammu- 
nition andstores. At the same time a fir- 
ing was commenced from the right and 
centre of our line, and the enemy were re- 
pulsed as far as the walls of Barcelona, 
from which it will not now be an easy 
task for them to advance again. I now 
(four in the afternoon) forward this to your 
excellency in the mean time by a special 
messenger, for the satisfaction of his Ma- 


jesty, until, by receiving the statements of 


the generals and commanders of columns, 
I shall be enabled to transmit to your ex- 
celiency the details of the operations of 
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these two days.—Our line occupies the 
above-mentioned posts, and I have fixed 
the head-quarters of the army in this town, 
which is about a league’s distance from it, 
&c. &c. Juan Micuet pe Vives. 
O’ Neill’s Report to Palafox respecting the 
battle of Tudela, 8 Dec, 189%. 

« In consequence of the actual situation 
of this city, threatened with a siege by the 
enemy, it bas been until now found im- 
possible to lay before the public an official 
account of the details of the attack and 
obstinate battle fought at Tudela on the 
23rd ult. ; a battle equally fatal and glo- 
rious to this army, which, supported only 
by its own strength and its own valour, 
maintained the contest for eight hours in 
the midst of the most dreadful fire. It is 
impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
the number of heroic achievements per- 
formed by the officers and soldiers, whilst 
one-half of the army was defending their 
posts with discharges of musketry, and 
the other were maintaining the contest 
with the bayonet, until the number of the 
slain on both sides left scarcely room for 
action, and both the contending armies 
retired.—The captain-general of this ex- 
cellent army of reserve has received the 
following detailed dispatch from lieut.- 
gen. Don Juan O'Neil, who commanded 
the troops in the engagement, from Illuc- 
ca, whither he retired with field marshal 
PD. Felippe St. March.—Most excellent 
seignor; A few hours after ny conference 
with your excellency at Caperoso, respect- 
ing the good condition of the troops under 
my command, at that most important 
point, full of ardour and enthusiasm, from 
the superiority which they conceived 
themselves to possess over the enemy, 
who for so long a period had not dared to 
attack us, and trom advantages of greater 
magnitude which they anticipated in the 
direction of Pampeluna; and when your 
excellency, convinced of the necessity of 
not permitting a favourable opportunity 
to pass, for executing designs in which I 
cordially concurred, proceeded to consult 
with the captain-general of the army of 
the centre, I received a dispatch from 
the captain-general of the army of the 
centre, and the representative of the 
supreme central Junta, D. Francisco Pala- 
fox, dated the 2Ist inst. informing me of 
the extreme urgency that all my troops 
should immediately put themselves in mo- 
tion, and proceed by way of Tudela, to 
the right of the line, which was to be 
formed upon Cascante and Tarragona, as 


far g@ the heights of Moncayo; and 
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charging me not to lose a moment, sinc: 
they had given orders for the march of 
the army of the centre, and were on the 
point of attacking and defeating the ene- 
ny, in order to save that army ; an ob- 
ject, the attainment of which would be of 
the greatest importance for Spain, and 


‘totally discoacert the plans of the euemy. 


—Surprised at the novelty of this dispatch, 
so completely at variance with the plan 
we had agreed upon at Caparoeo the day 
before, I sent to inform your excellency, 
and before I received your answer, your 
dispatch, dated at Tudela on the same day 
(the 21st), reached me, directing, that in 
consequence of what the captaim-general 
of the centre had stated to you, I should, the 
instant I received it, march with the whole 


of my ariny, and the troops belonging to 
the centre attached to it, for ‘Tudela, there 
to fix my head-quarters, it being under- 
stood that the troops that occupied the 
posts of Cintriunego, Calahorra, and the 
other parts of the Ebro, were already on 
their march for Borja and Tarrazona, and 
consequently that any delay might be 
very injurious, and expose the army to be 
turned in that quarter. On the same day, 
as my troops were just setting off, I re- 
ceived your excellency’s answer, confirm- 
ing your previous order, in consequence 
of the army of the centre having aiready 
commenced its movement.—I cannot de- 
scribe to your excellency the sensation 
felt by the troops under my command, in 
consequence of this retrogade movement, 
as all of them, previously animated by the 
preceding fortunate movements, found all 
their hopes frustrated, and.saw themselves 
removed from the advanced situation that 
they always occupied in front of the ene- 
my. An event so unexpected dishearten- 
ed them; and in order to inspire them 
with the same degree of ardour which 
they had hitherto manifested, and to pre- 
vent the fatal consequences of which I was 
apprehensive, I exerted my authority, ac- 
companying it with the most energetic 
persuasion, and shewing them the order of 
that evening, according to which the safe- 
ty of the whole army depended upon our 
retrogade movement, and in short, telling 
them that it was the result of the express 
orders of your excellency, and must be 
oheyed.—This representation, in some de- 
gree, tranquillized them, and I proceeded 
with my troops to Tudela, where your ex- 
cellency, the seignor representative, and 
the captain general of the army of the 
centre, were already arrived. At nine 


the morning of the following day (234), 
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|. Don F, Perena sent to. inform me, that 
-o columns of the enemy were deploying 
front of Ablitas. In consequence of this 

mtelligence, and the captain-general of the 

Srmv of the centre having, the preceding 

Bycnine, informed me, that the enemy had 


J 


ntered Cintrinnego, | ordered the generale 

Mo be beaten, apprising, at the same time, 
fhe captain-general, that as commander 
chief, he might make the necessary dis- 
Mmositions. He ordered some reinforce- 
ments to advance, and soon after caused 
Weeeen. St. March to do the same on the left, 
ending various corps of my division to 
he heights of Santa Barbara, to reinforce 

hat important point, and to support the 
roops already occupying it belonging to 

he division of general Rova. As he left 

ne on the high road with the remainder of 

My troops, I sent to him my aid-de-camp, 

D. B. Gelabert, to ascertain what I was to 

Jo, as the engagement was already begun 

lis answer was, that I should proceed to 

the centre of the line, where he was posted. 
Soon after, he ordered the remainder of the 


oops to join him, and he assigned me the 


ommand of the whole of the left wing. 
When I arrived, | found the heights on the 
eft already occupied by the enemy, who 


threatened to turn us; but having received 
is order to attack them, and an assurance 
hat the division of gen. La Pena would ad- 
Vance to my assistance, I determined to exe- 
tute the attack by echellons of battalions. 
he battalion of the royal Spanish guards 
fommenced itwithsuch unexampled gallan- 
try,that the enemy instantly abandoned that 
important post, leaving the field of battle 
overed with dead bodies. ‘The same suc- 
ess attended the attack in front, by the 
regiments of the volunteers of Castile and 
gorbia. While I was indulging in the 
Satisfaction produced by our success, and 
onsidering the battle gained, two orderly 
officers of cavalry came to desire me, on 
he part of the-captain-general, not to be 
alarmed by the appearance of a column 


! infantry, with a considerable body of 


avalry, who were advancing on the 
eft, as they were the troops of general 
Ja Pena coming from Cascante. Con- 
gratulating myself upon this aid, which 
vould havé-decided the battle in our fa- 
our, I rode along my left to direct gene- 
al St. March to continue the attack in the 
ame order, when that general surprised 
é by telling me it was necessary we 
hould retreat, as our right had been foreed, 
hat the enemy were in Tudela, and that all 
he troops that occupied the centre of one 


‘ 
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position had retreated. This intelligence 
astonished me the more, as the captain- 
general had sent meno information of this 
event,.a circumstance which appeared to 
me impossible; but a firing being heard 
in the rear of the olive plantations, I was 
convinced of the fact. In this melancholy 
situation, the division of general la Pena 
not having moved, and that which was an- 
nounced as his division proving to be a 
corps of the enemy, of about $000 in- 
fantry, and 2000 cavalry, I gave directions 
for retreating in the best possible order; 
placing the 2d regiment of Valencia in an 
oblique position to cover the retreat of our 
troops. The troops were surrounded on 
all sides, but they gallantly cut their way 
with the bayonet. I put myself at their 
head, and left gen. St. March, with the ca- 
valry to protect this daring and only re- 
source that was left to us. The general 
discharged this trust with the same exact- 
ness that he did every other duty confided 
to him during the action. I can assure 
your excellency, that I never witnessed an 
occasion in which all the officers and sol- 
diers more completely performed their 
duty; but of those who were under my 
orders, I ought to make particular mention 
of the third battalion of the royal Spanish 
guards, and the regiments of Castile, Se- 
gorbia, and Turia. D. M. Velasco, com- 
mander of the artillery of my division ; 
D. A. Ulloa, commander of general St. 
March’s; D. J. Monino; D. R. del Pino, 
who though surrounded by the enemy, 
spiked a part of the artillery which they 
could not bring off, are very much entitled 
to consideration for having entirely de- 
stroyed three columns of the enemy.—The 
enemy's loss cannot be less than 8,000 
men, as we may assure ourselves, when they 
admitted it exceeded 4,000. Ihave not 
yet received all the returns of the loss on 
our side, but I doubt whether it amounts 
to 2000 in killed, wounded, and missing. I 
have the satisfaction of having saved half 
of the artillery, which was brought off by 
routes almost impracticable, and of having 
been a near spectator of every thing that 
passed to the last moment. 1 cen assure 
you, that in this unfortunate event all 
those under my command have done their 
duty to their king and country; and that 
had the captain-general ordered the army 
of the centre to support us, it would, be- 
yond all doubt, have been the most glorious 
day for his majesty’s arms, of any recorded 


‘in the history of this war, 
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Palafox’s Dispatch to the Central Junia.— 
Dec. 3, 1808. 

Se1GNon: This capital hasrecently given 
an additional proof of that heroic patriot- 
ism and attachment to its sovereign which 
distinguish and characterise it. On the 
40:h of Nov. in the dusk of the evening, 
the enemy, being above 12,000 men in 
number, made their appearance in the 
quarter of Torrero and Casa Blanca, hav- 
ing come by Muel and Muria, on the roads 
from Madrid and Valencia. Part of them 
took post on the road, on a height situated 
between the hermiiages of Soledad and 
Santa Barbara, and commanding La Casa 
Blanca ; the rest ascended, under cover of 
the Ravine de la Muerre which covers 
Torrero, and took possession of the Car- 
thusian monastery of Conception. ‘They 
had a considerable body at Alagon, and 
we were informed that $000 men were ad- 
vancing by way of Tauste and Castejon de 
Baldejussa a Zuera, in order to attack us 
at four pomts. ‘The whole of the garrison 
were immediately ordered under arms, 
and the heroes of Saragossa also took up 
their muskets. Allthe posts were occu- 
pied, and the whole of the inhabitants 
went out with alacrity and enthusiasm to 


be spectators of the glorious action which 


Was impending, On the Ist of Dec. at 
day-break, the enemy were dislodged from 
the Carthusian monastery, and compelled 
to fall back through the Ravine, when 
they took post in five columns on the 
heights that command ‘Torrero, with the 
decided intention of making their attack 
in that quarter. ‘They manceuyred. until 
10 o’clock a. m. at which hour they com- 
meneed their most decisive and vigorous 
attack in the direction of Casa Blanca. It 
was received on our side with a very brisk 
fire of musketry and cannon, which lasted 
until two o'clock, when the whole of the 
enemy’s army in Soledad fell back, shame- 
fully abandoning Torrero. 
(To be continued. ) 





Amemcan States.—Letter from Mr. Giles, 
Member of the Embargo Committee, to Mr. 
Gullatin, Sec. of the Treasury, dated 11th 
Nov. 1808. 

Dear Sir.—I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the several 
Embargo Laws, &c. to request you to lay 
before them with as little delay as possible, 
such information as your department af- 
fords upon the following questions.—First, 
What measures would be most effectual 

preventing the violations or evasions of 


the several Embargo Laws; and enforcing | 
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due observance thereof ?—Second, (Cy, 
any of the inconveniences of the presen 
system be remedied by further modifica. 
tious ; and what modifications would eflec 
that object? Be pleased, Sir, to accep: § 
assurances of my high consideration an 
regard. 
Letter from Mr. Gullatin, in Answer to Mr 
Giles. Dated, 21st, Nov. 1808. 
Sir—Indisposition has prevented ay) 
earlier answer to your letter of the 1th 3 
inst.—For better preventing coasting ves: J 
sels regularly cleared from violating the 
Embargo, two measures appear necessary: 
—1Ist. That the amount of the Bonds shou’ 
be increased.—2dly. That neither cap. 
ture, distress, or any other accident should 
be admitted as a plea, or be given in evi. 
dence on triak—By the first regulation | 
the temptation of going toa foreign port, in | 
hopes that the profit on the sale of the car- 
go will indemnify for the forfeiture of tie 
penalty, will be done away, By the s- 
cond, every expectation of escaping the 
payment of the penalty under fraudulent 
pretences will be disappointed ; and the 
power of remitting the penalties in the few | 
cases of unavoidable accident which may 
occur, will remain as heretofore, and as 10} 
other cases, with the treasury.—As the ob- 
ject of those two regulations will be to 
make the bond a sufficient and complete 
security, they will have a tendency to re 
lieve, ina considerable degree, the coasting 
trade from the inconvenience resulting 
from detentions. The sufficiency of the 
bond will in many doubtful cases remove 
the necessity of detaining the vessels, of 
what amounts to the same, of informing 
the owners that unless they reduce the 
amount of their cargoes they will be de- 
tained.—I would also submit the propriety 
of placing under the controul of the Pres! 
dent, that power of detention vested in the 
collectors by the act of the 25th of Apri 
last. That subject has been a constatl! 
source of complaint and difiiculty. It has 
been the uniform practice from the est 
blishment of the government of the United 
States, to give positive instructions to the 
collectors respecting the execution of the 
laws, and which they were bound to obey, 
unless a different construction should be 
established by a legal decision. This in- 
deed was essentially necessary, in, order 
secure an uniform construction and execl 
tion of the laws. But the provision, now 
alluded to makes the detention to, rest.0? 
the opinion of each colleetor, and this mus 
necessarily produce a great diversity 
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manner iv which the power should be 
cuted. All has been done that can be 
e to obviate that evil; and the Presi- 
t being authorised to decide on the de- 
tions when made, the opportunity w: 
en to inform the collectors of what “ 
i opinion should be a proper cause of de- 


tion. This however could be given | 


fy as opinion, and operate as a recom- 


bppear p sracticable to establish uniform- 
and to prevent partial lity, and either 


Rity or too great severity in practice, 


less the power of prescribing general | 


sin that respect by which the "collec- 
swill be bound to abide, be vested in 
President.—I am aware that there is 
bther mode of evasion, by regular coast- 
vessels, which will not be prevented by 
er of the preceding provisions.  Ei- 
tbr whilst in port or on their way down 
rivers and bays, coasting vessels may 
eive articles not entered on their mani- 
t, which they put on board other ves- 


3 lying off the coast for that purpose.— | 
bt it is not perceived that any legal pro- | 


ion can prevent that infraction, nor that 
ly other remedy can be found than the 
pilance of the officers. 
regulation will, however, be suggested 
rhaps useful as a permanent measure, 
t which would at all events, under evxist- 
e circumstances, give additional security 


the observance of the laws, and aftord | 


ve relief to our own seamen ; to wil, a 
hibition to employ any aliens either as 
sters or part of the crew of any coast- 
vessel —It is still more difficult to 
ard against violations by vessels de- 
ring without clearance, in open defiance 
the laws. ‘The following provisions, on 
hture consideration, appear the most ef- 
ient that can be devised against infrac- 
ns which it is the more necessary to re- 
ess as they may be daily expected to in- 
vase, and threaten to prostrate the law 
i government itselfi—ist. To forbid 
pressly under pain of forfeiture (the pe- 
ty now being only implied) the lading 
any vessel-without the permission of the 
llector, and without the bond fora coast- 
B voyage being previously ating ;—au- 
prising the collectors to refuse permis- 
n, unless the object be that of a lawful 
asting or fishing voyage. The great 
nber of vessels now laden and in a state 
readiness to depart shews the necessity 
this provision. If there be cases in 
hich the indulgences of converting ves- 


into warehouses, ought to be granted, 
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there will be no hardship, where the inten- 
tion is fair, to require a bond similar to 
a coasting voyage. And 


the collectors should likewise in such cases 


' be expressly authorised to take such effi- 
} cient precautions as will put jt out of tha 


power of such vessels to sail without warn. 
ing.—2. In order to prevent those frau- 
dulent sales of vessels by which ostensible 
owners of no res sponsibi! ity are substituted 
to those from whom pe nalties might be 
recovered, it is necessary to provide that 
those owners of vessels whose names ap- 
pear on the register or licence, should 
continue to be reputed as such, and liable 
to the penalties in case of infraction of 
the laws, until the register or licence shall 
actually surrendered and new 


by the collector to the purchaser, and in 
every such case, of purchase, a sufficient 
bond that the embarzo shall not be in- 
fringed, to be pre viously require d.—3. 
The power to seize uuusual deposits now 
vested in the collectors of districts adjacent 
io the territories of foreign nations should, 

as well contemplated in the Bill passed by 


' the House of Representatives, be extended 


to all the districts.—That this is an atbi- 
trary power which nothing but the unre- 
mitted efforts in some places to evade the 
law can publicly justify, cannot be de- 

nied ; and it should, like that of detention, 
be placed under the coutroul of the Presi- 
dent, and be executed only in conformity 
with such general rales as he would pre- 
scribe.—4. Exclusively of the assistance 
which may be derive xd from gun-boats 
and from the armed vessels of the United 
States, it would be advisable to authorise 
the President to add ten or twelve cutters 
to the present establishment. Fast sailing 
vessels of every draft of water, and requi- 
ring only from 15 to $0 men each, are 
mostly wanted, and would, for the object 
contemplated, be as useful as the largest 
frigates.—5. It is with regret that the ne- 

cessity of authorising, on the: application of 
the collectors, an immediate call of the lo- 
cal physical force of the country, must also 
be stated. Butsuch partial acts of violence 
as have taken place in some of the seaports, 
cannot be prevented by the circuitous man- 
ner in which the public force must now be 
brought out in support of the laws. And 
no doubt exists that the mass of the citi- 
zens, whether they approve or disapprove 
ofthe Embargo, would in every port instan- 
taneously ee any such outrage, they 
pe be called upon toactina Jegal manner, 
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—Some other provisions appear also ne- 
cessalry tor the purpose ot carry ins the 
laws more completely inio cilect along 
our land frontiers. —1l. The exportation of 
specie by land should be expressly prohi- 


bited.— 2. ‘Lhe power ot detaining depo- 


sits should be SO ¢ xpressed aS to leave ho 


doubt of the authority to detain waggens 
and other carriages laden and actually on 
their way to a foreign territory. Although 


I cannot perceive any reason for the dis- | 


tinction, it has been supposed im one of the 
districts, that the law which authorised the 
detention of flour, beef, or potash deposited 
in a warehouse, did not extend to the case 
of their being deposited ina wageon al- 
though evidently on its way to Canada.— 
3. The offence now published by law is 
that of exportation. ‘This is not consum- 
mated till after the property has been ac- 
tually carried beyond the lines, where be- 
ing ina foreign jurisdiction, it cannot be 
seized : so that forfeiture, which is the 
most etlicient penalty, cah never apply to 


exportacdions by land ; andthe bond being | 


required, asin the case of vessels, the only 
remedy is the uncertain one of recovei lng 


penalties against apparent offenders who | 


either abscond or have no property. How 
far it may be practicable to muke the act 
of preparing the means of exportation pu- 
nishable, or provide some other remedy, is 
submitted to the Committee.— But it must 
also be observed, that every degree of op- 
position to the laws, which falls short of 
treason, is now with bat few exceptions, an 
ofience undefined and unprovided for by the 
laws of the United States. Whence it fol- 
lows that such offences remain unpunished 
when the state authorities do not interfere. 
The necessity of defining those offences 
by law as misdemeanors, and of providing 
an alequate punishment, appears obvious 
—I will beg leave here to add that it does 
notappear necessary to continue any longer 
the indulgence granted to the British mer- 
chants to import for the use of the Indians 
articles of which the importation is ge- 
nerally prohibited by law, as that pri- 
vileze is lable to great abuse, and af- 
turds just ground of dissatisfaction to Ame- 
rican citizens.—Whether it be adviseable 
to continue the permission given to those 
Indian traders to export furs and peltry, 
is a question to be decided by political 
considerations.——The last branch of the 
subject to which I wish at present to call. 
the attention of the committee, relates to 
interruptions and certain injurious pro- 
ceedings. attempted under colour of law.— 
1. Vexatious suits are brought against col- 










| lectors, which not only perplex faithfy| 
| oflicers, but have the effect of intimidating 
| others, and prevent an energetic perfor. 
| mance of their duties. The only provisions 
' which have occurred to me on the siibject, 
are to enable the collectors who may be 
sued, always to remove the cause before a 
court of the United States; to make a 
| certificate issued by the proper authority, [4 
| that there was reasonable cause of detcn. 7 
| tion, protect them against damages In cases 
of detentions, in the same manner as is now 
provided in cases of seizures ; and to pro- 
vide for the safe keeping, and restoring 








Bsc 
when proper, and on security being given, Bte 
the vessels and property which may be - 

| detained.—2. Attempts have. in several * 
| instances been made to wrest from the J ¥ 
collectors by writs ofreplevin issued by the “A :, 
state courts or officers, property detained Wai «| 
| or seized by said collectors, or which, in Bn 
| any other manner, is in their possession in Wie c. 
' conformity with some law of the United J the 
States. It is evident that such attempts, 7 be 
if submitted to, would defeat not only the 7 ly. 
embargo but also the revenue laws of the tr 
United States; that whenever property 7 d 
is by virtue of the law of the United Roy 
| States in the possession of a collector, mar- | CO 
| shal, or any other oftheir officers, no proces | Se 
in rem, Which wiil take the property away, | Dyn 
whether of replevin, attachment, or any J Pali 
other, can be legally issued by a state au | en 
thority ; and that the sheriff or other per J mil 
son executing the same must be considered J CO! 


asa mere trespasser, and be resisted ac- 7% 


‘th 
cordingly. But there is no other way at | i 
present to resist such illegal process but tha 
actual force. And it appears necessay Mn; 


that another remedy should be afforded, | 
by providing a summary mode of supel- J 
seding any such process, through the ine § 
terference of the courts of justice of the § 
United States; and by making it penal § 
for any sheriff, or other person, to execute Fj 
the same, or in any manner to attempt FF 
take property which by virtue of any law - 
of the United States is in the collectors § 
possession.—3. In some instances where § 
vessels and cargoes libelled for infractions 7 
of the embargo have been restored to thei! § 
owners on their giving security for the ap- 
praised value, the valuations have been 
low as to reduce the forfeiture to an incol’ 
siderable sum, thereby defeating altogethe! 
the law. It is suggested that this mig! 
be prevented by a provision authorisi 
and directing the district judges to se! 
aside on motion of the district’ attorney, 
such valuation, whenever in their opinio! 





falling short of the true value.—On the 
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uthful ve only instance which has taken Arrer a period of 15 years of peace hard- 
lati Ng re, the court, supposing they had jurts- | ly inte rrupted by transient he stiliuies, and 
exfor. ion, could not, from the manner in | of prosperity ul iparalleled in he history of 
‘sions : ich the question was brought before | nations; the United States are, for tl 
Dject, : m, having decided otherwise than they | first time since the treaty which termi 


] tn) 
aV be 2. Sf ee : : imnmer we 
fi te . but that it is desirable that the ques- the revolutionary wi 
ore 4 “ 


of jurisdiction, as it relates either to equ ally diflicult, 


os courts in whom the power ought to be | Those principles recognize d by 
ority ary ma 
“)) ted, or to the courts to which it should | zed world under the name of Law ot Na- 


; 


fend, should be precisely defined by | tions, which heretotore c ntrouled bellige- 
Cases w.—I have not in this cominunication | rent powers, regulated the duties of neu- 
dupie en into consideration the technical de- | trals, and protectes heir rights, are now 

) pro- & ts O1 the existing emb LI laws, because | vowet lly cise garded or torgotte! 
Hsecutions do not fall within my imme- | Britain and France. Each of tho: 


let Ne 


toring 


5 ven, te cognizance, ‘and I do not feel com- | tions captures and condem 

ay be Bent to the task of pointing out the ne- | vessels trading with | 

veral | en mys allies, 
. ~ j having become a y in the 
) Saee urces, information | whole of our commerce with 
ained laid before the | European colonies, becom 

h, in nit .—To the remaining enquiry of | ture by either one or the ot 


() 1) " } . 
On 1 Comnnittee, whetner the inconveniences | any nominal exXcepilon, 


nited ; pthe present system may not in some de- | condition of tribute, \ 
mape, ve be removed, I can only answer, gene- | suit to the it ‘| 
y, the Biv, that a la inch lays such extensive | justification 

oF the Btriciions as the embargo, cannot be car- | retaliation, grounded o1 
per 'Y dd sing serious | escence of L mite 


niled BRRronyeuicnere en on the domestic in- | aggressions by the other party. 


Mat- Gmeecourse of the United Sinies; and that | a discussion of the correctness of th 

fOCES ese must nes essarily be increased in | ciple of retaliation, a principle doubttal in 
Way, Tmoportion to the opposition and efforts to | itself and altogether inadmisisble to the 
F any @ fade or violate the law. It has already | extent to which it has been carried, and 
© alls en stated that provisions which will | when operating on the neutral rather than 
Y pe: nder the bond given by coasting vessels | onthe enemy: it is altogether untrue that 
Jered 7 complete security avainst violations of | the United State s have voluntarily acquics- 
1 acy m, Will diminish the necessity and ex- | ced inthe unlawful aggressions of cither na- 
Ay al it of more arbitrary restrictions. An | tion ; omitted or delayed any measures cal- 
38 but 4 thority to permit on proper security | culated to obtain redress, or in any respect 
ssary ing given such vessels when they arrive | deviated from that impartiality to et ly 
rded, 4 port, to keep their cargoes « n board, | they -were bound by their neutrality. 
ode buld afford some relief. And I think | France has alluded to the violations of the 
€ ir § at the credit on duties aceruing on the | national flag, and of the sovereignty of 
: ™ 4 bportation of some articles which was/| the United States, in the instances of 
penal § owed by the act ef 10th March last, | Pierce’s murder, of the outrage on the Che- 
ecute & ould be extended to all importations of | sape ake, and of the destruction of the Im- 
pt to 3 € same articies made ier the passing of | petuous. ‘The measures taken to obtain re- 
law : e act, those made in vessels which sajled | dress in those cases are of public notoriety, 
tors hder special permission only excepte “4. | and it may be added, that with the excep- 
hi re @ ith re spect to this last class ‘of import. i1- | tion of the last, those aggressions on the 
tions ns, as the vy were permitted by s special sovereignty of the United States did not 
their § dulge nce, as it is understood that it has | aflect their neutrality, and gave no right to 
e ap- en impossible in many cases to prevent lrance either of compl: unt or interference. 
sn SO } being abused, and as in almost all the | Setti ng aside irregularities of less impor- 
Cons Arties hi: aving a species. f exclusive privi- | tance, “and equally chargeable to both na- 
ther ge, have made suffix iently profitable | tions, such as the British order of June 
ug byages, the propriety, particularly in the | 180%, and the decree of the French gene- 
ising isting situation of the revenue, of allow- | ral Ferrand; the prince ips il v ipletions by 
» set hg them also the ady antages of an extend- | England of the peatral rights of America, 
ney: t credit on duties, is not perceived, prigr to the Berlin decree of November 
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1806, and which if acquiesced in might 
have given grounds of complaint to France, 
are the capture of American vessels laden 
with colonial produce, founded on a renew- 
al of that pretended principle generally 
called « the Rule of 1756,” the umpress- 
ment of American seamen, compelled 
thereby to become the auxiliaries of Eng- 
land against France, and proclamation of 
nominal blockades, particularly that of the 
coast from the river Elbe to Brest notified in 
Mav 1806.—It will not be asserted that the 
United States have ever tamely acquiesced 
in either of those pretensions, It will not 
be denied, that with respect to the two first, 
the most strenuous efforts were incessantly 
made to procure an alteration of the British 
svstem.—It is true that to the nominal pro- 
clamation blockades of England, the Uni- 
ted States had opposed only spirited and 
repeated remonstrances, and that these had 
not always been successtul. 3ut the mea- 
sures which a neutral nation may be suppos- 
ed bound to take against the infractions of 
iis neutrality, must always bear a certain 
proportion to the extent and nature of the 
injury received, and to the means of oppo- 
sition. It cannot certainly be pretended 
that a hasty resort to war, should in every 
such instance have become thecuty of Ame- 
rica. Norcan the irregularities of England, 
in declaring in a state of blockade, a certain 
extent of coast, part of which was not and 
the whole of which could not, even by her 
powerful navy, be actually invested and 
blockaded, be pleaded in justification of 
_ that decree, by which France, without 
an efficient fleet, pretends to announce 
the blockade of the dominions of a power 
which has the mcontestible command of the 
sea, and before no port of which she can 
station a single vessel.—The Milan decree 
of 1807 can still less rest for its defence on 
the supposed acquiescence of the United 
States in the British orders of the prece- 
ding month, since those orders which 
have not certainly been acquiesced in, were 
not even known in America at the date of 
the decree. And it is proper here to add, 
that the French have, particularly by the 
sequestration of certain vesels in their 
ports, and by burning our ships on the high 
seas, gone even beyond the tenor of their 
own extraordinary edicts.—The allegation 
ol an acquiescence in the Berlin decree of 
November 1806, by which alone the Bri- 
tish yovernment pretends to justify the or- 
ders in council, is equally unfounded. In 
the note on that subject addressed on the 
Sist Dec. 1806, by the British govern- 
ment to the Amesican ministers, after hay. 
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ing stated that « they could not believe 
that the enemy would ever seriously a. 
tempt to enforce such a system,” the fol. 
lowing declaration is expressly made, « |} 
however, the enemy should carry these 
threats into execution, and if neutral na. 
tions, contrary to all expectation, should 
acquiesce in such usurpations, bis Ma. 
jesty might probably be compelled, hov. 
ever reluctantly, to retaliate in his just de. 
fence, &c.”’ The two requisites necessary 
in the opinion of Great Britain. to justify 
retaliation, are stated to be the execution 
of the decree, and the acquiescence of nev. 
tral nations. Yet, within eightdays after, 
and in the face of that Declaration, with. 


to capture, vessels of the United States 
sailing from the port of one belligerent toa 
port of another belligerent.—The United 
States in the mean while and without delay, 
had taken the necessary steps to ascertain 
the manner in which the French gover- 
ment intended to execute their decree.— 
That decree might be construed merely 


as a municipal law forbidding the introduc: 


_ ~ soe e 
tion of British merchandize, and the ad- 7 
mission of vessels coming from England. 


Under that aspect, and it confined to that 
abject, the neutral rights of America were 
not affected by its operation. —A_belli- 
gerent may, without any infraction of nev- 
iral rights, forbid the admission into his 
ports of any vessel coming from the ports 
of hisenemy. And France had undoubt- 
edly the same right to exclude from her 


chandize, which the United States have 
exercised in forbidding the importation of 
certain species. Great Britain might be 
injured by such regulations : but America 
had no more right to complain of that part 
of the decree, than France had to object 
to the American Non-importation Act. So 
far indeed as respects the United States, 
they were placed bythe municipal part of 
the decree in the same situation, in relation 
to France, in which they are placed in 
their intercourse with Great Britain by the 
permanent laws of that country. ‘The 
French decree forbids American vessels t0 
import British merchandize into France. 
The British Navigation Act forbids Ameri 
can vessels to import French merchand'z¢ 
into England. But that broad’ clause of 
the Berlin decree which declared the Bri- 
tish islands in a state of blockade, though 





not followed by regulations to that ef 


out waiting for ascertaining either of those 
facts, the retaliating British order of Janu 7 
ary 7, 1807, was issued, which, contrary to 
the acknowledged law of nations, subjected 


dominions every species of British mem 
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ect, still threatened an intended opera- 
tion on the high seas. This if carried 
jnto eflect, would be a flagrant violation of 
“he neutral rights of the United States, 
land as such they would be bound to 
loppose it. The minister of the United 
States at Paris immediately applied for ex- 
planation on that subject ; and the French 
Minister of marine, on the 24th Dec. 1806, 
seven days before the date of the above- 
entioned note of the British government, 
‘tated in answer, that the decree made no 
alteration in the regulations then observed 
jn France with regard to neutral naviga- 
ion, or to the commercial convention of 
the United States with France. ‘That the 
Heclaration of the British islands being in 
A state of blockade, did not change the ex- 
sting French laws concerning maritime 
captures, and that American vessels could 
ot be taken at sea for the mere reason of 
heir being gomg to or returning from an 
‘nglish port.—The execution of the de- 
ree comported for several months with 
hose explanations; several vessels weie 
rrested for having introduced articles of 
‘nglish growthor manufacture, and among 
hem some which being actually from Eng- 
and, and laden with English colonial pro- 
Huce, had entered with forged papers as if 
oming from the United States. But no 
Iteration of the first construction given by 
he French government took place until the 
onth of September, 1807. The first con- 
emnation on the principle that the decree 
ubjected neutral vessels to capture on the 
igh seas, was that of the Horizon, on the 
Oth of October following.—Prior to that 
ime there could have been no acquiescence 
n a decree infringing the neutra! rights of 
he United States, because till that time it 
Was explained, and what was more impor- 
ant, executed in such a manner as not to 
niringe those rights, because until then 
ho such infraction had taken place. The 
ministers of the United States at London, 
t the request of the British minister, com- 
municated to him on the 18th of October, 
807, the substance of the explanations re- 
eived, and of the manner in which the de- 
Tee was executed. For they were at that 
me ignorant of the change which had ta- 
en place.—It was on the 18th of Septem- 
per, 1807, that a new construction of the 
wecree took place ; an instruction having 
bn that day been transmitted to the coun- 
H of prizes by the minister of justice, by 
‘hich that courtwas informed, that French 
rmed vessels were authorized, under that 
recree, to seize, without exception, in 
utral vessels, either English property or 





mérchandize of English growth or manu- 
facture.—An immediate explanation hav- 
ing been asked from the French minister 
of foreign relations, he confirmed, in his 
answer of the 7th of October, 1807, the de- 
termination of his government to adopt 
that construction. Its first application 
took place on the 10th of the same month, 
in the case of the Horizon, of which the 


| minister of the United States was not in- 


formed until the month of November ; and 
on the 12th of that month, he presented a 
spirited remonstrance against that infrac- 
tion of the neutral rights of the United 
States. He had, in the meanwhile, trans- 
mitted to America the instruction to the 
council of prizes of the 1 Sth of September. 
This was received on the of De- 
cember: and a copy of the decision in the 
case of the Herizon, having at the same 
time reached government, the president, a~ 
ware of the consequences which would fol- 
low that new state of things, communiated 
immediately to Congress the alteration of 
the French decrees, and recommended 
the embargo, which was accordingly laid 
on the 22d of December, 1807 ; at which 
time it was well undersiood, in this coun- 
try, that the British orders in council of 
November preceding had issued, although 
they were not officially communicated to 
our government.—On the 11th of that 
month, those orders did actually issue, de- 
claring that all the ports of France, of her 
Allies, and of any other country at war 
with England, and all other ports of Europe, 
from which, although not at war with Eing- 
land, the British flag was excluded, should 
thenceforth be considered as if the same 
were actually blockaded—that all trade m 
articles of the produce or manufacture of 
the said countries should be deemed un- 
lawful ; and that every vessel trading from 
or to the said countries, together with all 
goods and merchandize on board, and 
also all articles of the produce or manu- 
facture of the said countries, should be 
liable to capture and condemnation— 
These orders cannot be defended on the 
ground of their being intended as _retali- 
ating on account of the Berlin decree, 
as construed, and uniformly executed 
from its date to the 18th of September 
1807, its construction and execution having 
till then infringed no neutral rights. — For 
certainly, the monstrous doctrine will not 
be asserted, even by the British govern- 
ment, that neutral nations are bound to 
resist not only the acts of belligerent 
powers which violate their rights, but also 
those municipal regulations, which, how- 
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that the French decree was construed and 


| executed so as not to infringe their neutrs! 


rights, and without any previous notice o 
intimation, denying the correctness of that 
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that the French decree was construed ay 
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rights, and without any previous notic: 
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are, therefore, as they afiect the United 
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any discussion. But the pressure of | 
embargo, so sensibly felt, and the calam': 
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necessary that the people of the United 
States should fully understand the situation 
in which they are placed —There is no 


F other alternative, but war with both nations, 


or a continuance of the present system. 
For war with one of the belligerents only 
would be submission to the edicts and will 
of the other ; and arepeal im whole or in 
part of the embargo must necessarily be 
war or submission.—A general repeal with- 
out arming, would be submission to both 


. 
ss 


nations.—A general repeal and arming of 
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| 


our merchant vessels, would be war with | 


both, and war of the worst kind, suflering 
the enemies to plunder us without retalia- 
tion upon them.—A partial repeal must, 
from the situation of Europe, necessarily 
be actual submission to one of the aggres- 
sors, and war with the other.—The last 


position, is the only one on which there 


can be any doubt; and it will be most 
satisfactorily demonstrated by s« lecting 
rest the several modifications, which 


he ceested, which that mav_ on 


t view appear the least exceptionable ; 
roposition to repeal the embargo, so far 
ly as relates to those powers, which 
have not or do not execute any dectces 
injurious to the neutral rights of the United 


States. —It is said that the adoption of that 
proposition would restore our commerce 
with the native powers of Asia and Africa, 
and with Spain, Portugal, Sweden and Rus- 
Let this be taken for granted, al- 


Sta. 





i alone 


though the precise line of conduct now | 


pursued by most of those nations, in rela- 
lation to the United States, is not correct- 
ly ascertained. So far as relates to any 
advantages which would result from that 
measure, if confined to its ostensible object, 
it will be sufficient to observe, that the 


exports of articles of the domestic produce | 


of the United States, during the year 





ending the 30th September 1807, amount- | 
ed to 43,700,000, and that the portion | 
'merce, and persisted in, notwithstanding 
_ repeated remonstrances, explanations, and 


exported to the countries above enumerated 
falls short of seven millions ; an amount 


too Inconsiderable, when compared with | 


the bulk of our exports, to deserve atten- 
tion, even if a question atlecting the inde- 


pendence of the nation was to be decided | 
' denied, that the ultimate and only efiectual 
| mode of resisting that warfare, if persisted 


by considerations of immediate protit.— 
sut the true effect of the proposition would 


be to open an indirect trade with Great | 
) - bd ~ 
Britain, which, through St. Bartholomew | 


and flavannah, Lisbon, Cadiz or Gotten- | 
burg, would receive, at prices reduced by | 
glutted markets, and for want of compc- | 
tition, all the provisions, naval stores, raw | 
| ocean. 


materials for her manufactures, and other 
articles which she may want. Whether 


[ise 


she would be sausfied with that favourable 
state of things, or whether, considering 
that boon as a pledge of unqualified sub- 
mission, she would, according to the tenor 
of her orders, interrupt our scanty com- 
merce with Russia, and occasionally under 
some new pretext, capture rather than 
purchase the cargoes intended for her own 
use, is equally uncertain and unimportant, 
Nor can it be doubted that a 

which would supply, exclusively, one of 
the belligerents, would be war with the 
other. Considered merely as a 
tien of profit, it would be much more eli- 
gible, at once to raise the embargo in rela- 
tion to Great Lritain, as we would then, at 
least, have the advantages ofa direct mar- 
ket with the consumer. But the proposition 
can only be defended on the groun | that 
France is the only aggressor, and, that 
having no just reason to complain of Eng- 
land, it is our duty to subinit to her orders. 
On that inadmissible supposition, it would 
not only be more candid, but also more 
dignified, as well as a more advantageous 
course, openly to yom England, and to 
make war against France. ‘The object 
would be clearly understood, an Ally 
would be obtained, and the meanness of 
submission might be better pailiated.—lit 
appears unnecessary to pursue any further 
the examination of propositions, which the 
diflicultsituation of the United States could 
have suggested, and which will 
prove more inadmissible, or impractica- 
ble, as the subject is more thoroughly 
investigated. ‘The alternative is paintal; 
it is between a continual suspension of 


measure 


ques- 


| commerce and war with both England and 


France. But the choice must ultimately 
be made between the two; and it is im- 
portant that we should be prepared tor 
either the one or the other.—The aggres- 
sions of England and France, collectively 
affecting almost the whole of our com- 


propositions the most candid and unex- 
ceptionable, are to all intents and purposes, 
a maritime war waged by both nations 
avainst the United States. It cannot be 


in, is war. A permanent suspension of 
commerce, afier repeated and unavailing 
eflorts to obtain peace, would not properly 
he resistance: it would be withdrawing 
from the contest, and abandoning our in- 
disputable right freely to navigate the 
The present vgsettled state of the 
world, the extraordina ysituation in which 
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the United States are placed, and the ne- 
cessity, if war be resorted to, of making it 
at the same time against both nations, and 
these the two most powerful of the world, 
are the principal causes of hesitation. 
There would be none in resorting to that 
remedy, however calamitous, if a selection 
could be made on any principle of justice, 
or without a sacrifice of national independ- 
ence.—On a questien of such difficulty, m- 
volving the most important interests of the 
Union, and which has not, perhaps, until 
lately, been sufficiently considered, your 
Committee think the house alone compe- 
tent to pronounce a decisive opinion: and 
they have, in this report, confined them- 


to such introductory resolutions, as will be 
equally applicable to either alternative. 
The first of these being merely declara- 
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increasing pressure upon the people; and 
every day’s experience justifies a belief 
that a continuance of these laws must sooy 
become intolerable. As measures of c¢o- 
ercion, they are now acknowledged to be 
altogether impotent. They atiord satis. 
faction to Franee, and are regarded as in- 
effectual demonstrations ef a hostile dis- 
position by Great Britain. Upon our own 
country, their effects are becoming daily 
and pa!pably more injurious. The pro- 
duce of our agriculture, of our forests, 
and our fisheries, is excluded altogether 


from every foreign market ; our merchants 


and mechanics are deprived of employ- 


ment; our coasting trade is interrupted 
selves to an exposition of the subject, and 


and harrassed by the most grievous em bar- 


-rassments ; and our foreign trade is becom- 
ing diverted into channels, from which 


there is no prospect of its return. 


tory of a determination not to submit to | 


foreign aggressions, may, perhaps, at a 
first view, appear superfluous. 
ever, believed by the committee, that a 
pledge by the representatives of the na- 
tion, that they will not abandon its essen- 
tial nights, will not at this critical moment 
be unacceptable.—The misapprehensions 
which seem to have existed, and the mis- 
represeniations which have been circulated, 
respecting the state of our foreign relations, 
render also such declaration expedient. 
And it may not be useless that every foreign 
nation should understand that its aggres- 
sions never will be justified or encouraged 
by any decription of American citizens. 
For the question for every citizen now is, 
whether he will rally round the government 
of his choice, or enlist under foreign 
banners? Whether he will be for his coun- 
try or against his country? 





Report of a Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, upon the sub- 
ject of the Embargo, dated 15th Nov. 1808. 
Tuk committee appointed to consider 


“Whether it will be expedient for this | 
legislature to adopt any measure with a_ 


view to procure a repeal of the laws of the 


all foreign commerce, and imposing vex- 
atious embarrassments on the coasting 
trade; to relieve the people of the com- 
monwealth from their present distressed 
state, and to arrest the progress of that 





ruin which threatens to involve all classes 
of the community,” beg leave to report : 
Phat the committee perceive with the 
most serious regret, 
casioned by the 


saibargo, hs 


| 


ve borne with extreme and | 


It is how- | 





ev _ not fail to repeal them. 
United States, mterdicting to the citizens | therefore, your committee are of opinion, 


that, upon this subject, the legislature 


The 
sources of our revenue are dried up, and 
covernment must soon resort to direct tax- 
ation. Our sailors are forced to expatriate 
themselves. Strong temptations are offered 
to systematical evasions of the laws, which 
tend to corrupt the spirit of honourable 
commerce, and will materially injure the 
public morals. In fact, the evils which 
are menaced by the continuance of this 
policy are so enormous and deplorable, 
the suspension of commerce is so contrary 
to the habits of our people, and so repug- 
nant to their feelings and interests, that 
they must soon become intolerabie, and 
endanger our domestic peace and the union 
of these states. As the embargo laws hive 
been the cause of the public distress, your 
committee are of opinion that no equal, 
permanent, or effectual relief can be ai- 
forded to the citizens of the commen- 
wealth, but by the repeal of these ‘aws. 
They persuade themselves that the con- 
gress of the Uniied States must be fully 
impressed with a sense of the iotal ineffi- 


_cacy of these laws tor any vaiuab.e pur- 


pose, and of their direct tendency to the 
most serious consequences. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, trust, that congress will 
In this confidence, 


should, in its present session, confine itself 
to a repeated disapprobation of the laws 
interdicting foreign commerce, and to in- 
structing our senators, and requesting our 
representatives in congress to use their 


, utmosi exertions to procure their repeal.— 
Your committee might have contented 


that the distresses oc- | themselves with the preceding remarks, had 
several laws imposing an | not the late 


he Message of the President of 
the United States excited the most serious 
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alarm ; which, in the present critical state 
of the country, they conceive it a duty to 


| express. They perceive, with the most 
| painful regret, that, in the estimation of 


the president, our country 1s now presented 


‘with the ouly alternative of a continued 


embargo, or a ruinous war; but they can- 
not hesitate to express their confident 


| belief that the wisdom of the govermnent 
> may vet find means to ayoid the necessity 
' of electing 


g between these great public 
calamities. If, however, this severe ne- 
cessity exists in regard to Great Britain, 


they are led by the message to presume 


that it results, in a great measure, if not 


entirely, from the determination of the 
' executive to adhere to the proclamation 


of July, 1807, interdicting all British 


| ships of war from the waters of the United 


States ; which has been, and as we infer 
from the message, is still deemed by the 
British Goverment, a measure so inhos- 
pitable and oppressive, if not hostile in its 
character, as to form an msuperable ob- 


_ stacle to amicable adjustment.— Upon this 


delicate and important subject, the com- 


_mittee are far from asserting, that the 


attack on the frigate Chesapeake did not 
justify the original issuing of this procla- 


_ mation, and enforcing it so long as the 


injury might be presumed to have the 
sanction of the British government. But 
as this violation of the neutral rights was 
promptly and explicitly disavowed by the 
Sovereign of the aggressor, before the re- 
monstrances or measures of our govern- 
ment could be known: as the right to 
search our national ships was expressly 
disclaimed, and a special envoy deputed 
for the professed object of making to’our 
government a full, satisfactory, and public 
reparation, on the simple condition of 
a previous revocation of this proclama- 
tion; your committee are constrained to 
declare their opinion, that such a revo- 
cation, under such circumstances, would 
not have involved any dishonourable 
concession, or an abandonment of any 
just right of pretensions, but would have 
been a fair, reasonable, and magnanimous 
pledge of the sincerity of the wishes of 
the American Government to restore the 
accustomed relations of peace and amity 
between the two countries. This course 
must have compelled the British envoy to 
have offered that ample and honourable 
reparation, which would have been deemed 
by our nation and by the world, an 
adequate atonement for the outrage; or 
have justified, in the event of its refusal, 
not only the renewal of the proclamation, 
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but the adoption of measures of the most 
rigorous and hostile description. — But 
even on the precise presumption that the 
course adopted by the government, in 
refusing to revoke the proclamation as a 
preliminary to the adjustment of that con- 
troversy, be sanctioned by the usages of 
nations, and the justice of our claims, your 
Committee are still of opinion, that a pune- 
tilious adherence to diplomatic forms and 
precedents should not be maintained at the 
risk of war, by a nation whose genius and 
policy are pacific ; and which, while justly 
jealous of its national honour and indepen- 


dance, looks principally to ‘the substantial 


security of those blessings, and regards as 
insignificant those petty contentions which 
originating in courtly pride and vanity, 
frequently terminate in bloody wars : and 
they, therefore, think that this proclama- 
tion ought not, in the present situation of 
Europe and this country, to remain as the 
only, or even as the principal, barrier to 
the restoration of our amicable relations 
with the British nation.—Your Committee 
therefore ask leave to report the following 


resolutions :—Resolved, that the Senators of 


this commonwealth in congress, be in- 
structed, and the representatives thereof 
requested, to use their strenuous exertions 
to procure an immediate repeal of the va- 
rious laws imposing an embargo on the 
ships and vessels of the United States; as 
the only equal and effectual means of af- 


fording permanent relief to the citizens of 


this commonwealth from the aggravated 
evils which they now experience.—Re- 
solved, that although this legislature would 
cheerfully support the general government 
in the prosecution of a just and necessary 
war, yet they cannot perceive the neces- 
sity intimated in the message of the Presi- 
dent to congress, of continuing the embar- 
go, or resorting to war. That it is not the 
policy of the United States to engage in a 
controversy with any nation, upon points 
of diplomatic usage, or equivocal right, 
provided substantial reparation for injuries 
can be obtained ; and that the revocation 
of the proclamation interdicting the British 
ships of war from our waters ought not, in 
the opinion of this legislature, to be deemed 
an inadmissible preliminary, which should 
obstruct the adjustment of the controversy 
between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. 





Twenty-first Bulletin of the French Army in 
Spain. (No Date.) 

Tur English entered Spain on the 29th 

Oct. during the months of Nov. and Dee, 
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they beheld the destruction of the army 
of Gallicia at Espinosa; of the army of 
Estremadura at Burgos, of that of Arragon 
and Valencia. at Tudela: of the army of 


reserve at Somo-sicrra ° in ine, they be- 


held the fall of Madrid without making 
a single movement, and without any at- 
tempt to succour thre ” nish armies, to | 
whom, however, a dis n of the English | 
troops would have proved of considerable 
assistance. In the beginning of Decem- ! 
ber, information was received that the 
columns of the Dritish army were re- 
treating on Coranna, where they were to 
re-embark bv late ecoumts, it after- 
wards appeared that they had halted, and 
that on { \ | t they set out from 
Salaman »take the field. As 
early as thi I e lieht cavalry had 
marched from Va lolid. The whole of 
the Enel y passed the Douro, and 
irrived ont ‘3d in presence of the duke 
of Datn 1 at Sald nha.— \s soon as the | 
Emperor was apprised at Madrid of this 


unexpected determination on the part of 
the English, he marched in order to cut 
off their retreat, and pursue their rear. 
But notwithstanding the diligence exerted 
by the French troops, the passage of the 

mountain of Guadarrama, which was co- 
the incessant rain, and 
overth wing of the torrents, 
march full two days.—On the 22d the 
Emperor left Madrd. His head-quarters 
were on the 23d at Villa-Castin, the 25th 
t Tordesillas, and on the 27th at Medino 
de Rio-Secco. On the 24th, at break of 
day, the enemy had began to move, 
order to outflank the left of the duke « 
Dalmatia, but having been informed dur- 
ing the morning of the movement that 
took place at Madrid, they immediate ly 
began to retreat, abandoning their Spanis sh 
co Rn whose passions they had inflana- 
ed, the remains of the Gallician army, 

that had conceived fresh hopes, some of 
their hospitals, a part of their 
a great numb 
mitted 


vered with snow, 


bagwage . and 
They com- 
the ineyttable 
result of forced marche Ss of troops in retreat; 
they carried away with them mules, horses, 
and several other effects: the y pillag ved a 
great number of churches and conv ents. 
In the ab! vey of Sahagun, which contained 
60 monks, and which had al} along been 
respected by the French army, they com- 
mitted every sort of depredation. Every 
where the priests and the monks were seen 
flying at their approach.—This disorde rly 
conduct exasperated the country against 
them, and their difference of language, 


er ol siraggle rs. 


great devastations, 
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delaved thetr | 


min | 


a 


manners, and of religion, contributed no 

a little to that disposition of men’s mi 

They reproached the Spaniards with 

ing no longer an army to unite with theirs. 

and with havi ing deceived the E Nelish o- 
| vernment. The Spaniards returne d for an- 
| swer, that Spain had numerous armies, but 
that the English had allowed them to |y 
destroyed without having made any ellor 
‘to assist them. During the 15 days tha 
have just elapsed, they did not fire a 
musket. The light cavalry only had given 
some blows with their swords. Gen. Do- 


sing 


resnel, at the head of 400 light horse oi 
the guard, fell in at the close of the even- 


ing with a column of English infantry on 
their march, sabred a number 
and carried disorder into the columns.— 
Gen. Lefebvre, Disnonettes, colonel of the 
chasseurs of the guard, detached two days 
| before, with three squadrons of his re 

'ment, having taken a quant tity of baggage, 
of women, and straggie rs, and finding th 
| bridge of Ezela cut down, imagined thai 
lthe town of Benavente was evacuated 


of soldier 


| Carried away by that impetuosity with 
| which the French soldiers have been so 
| often reproached, he swam across the river, 
| in order to make for Benavente, where 

| fell in with the whole of the 
| the riindnpecnantipyy ke : 
test here ensued, of 490 men against 2000. 
There was no re bitiaa numbers. ‘Those 
brave fellows recrossed the river. ‘The 
horse of gen. Lefebvre was killed by a 
ball. He had himself received a wound 
from a pisto] shot, and, being dismounted, 
was made prisoner. Ten of his chasseurs, 


cavalry oi 
a long col- 


f | who had also been dismounted, were like- 


wise and 20 were 


This sharp affair must have 


taken, 5 were drowned, 
wounded. 


rene the English what they would 


| have 


/ mitted 


or) 
o dread from such men in general 


gen. Lefebvre undoubtedly com- 
a fault, but it was the fault of a 


action : ; 


Frenchman ; he ought to be blamed and 


rewarded at the same time. 





The number 
of prisoners taken from the enemy, up tv 
the present moment, and.who are chiefly 
composed of scattered individuals and strag- 
glers, amounts to 300.—On the 28th the 
head-quarters of the Emperor were 3t 
Valderas ; the head-quarters of the duke 
of Dalmatia at Manilla, the duke of E!- 

chingen at Villatora. On his departure 
from Madrid, the Emperor appointed king 
Joseph his lieut.-general, with the com- 
mand of the garrison ef the capital, toge- 
ther with the corps of thie dukes of Danizic 

and Belluno; the divisions of cavalry of 


Lasalle, Milhaud, and Latour Maubourg; 
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left for the protection of the centre.— 
weather is exceedingly bad. 
piercing cold, heavy and continued rains 
have succeeded. We suller, 
lish must sufler still more. 
Tiventy-Second Bulletin. 
Benavente, Dec. $1.—On the 30th, the 
cavalry, commanded by the duke of Istria, 
assed the Ezela. On the evening of the 
Oth, it traversed Benavente, and pursued 
the enemy as far as Puenta de la Vilana. 
On the same day the head-quarters were 
established at Benavenre. The Enegtish 
were not satisfied with destroying an arch 
of the bridge of Ezela, but they also blew 
the buttresses with mines, a damage 
wholly unprofitable , and which could be 
hurtful on! y to the country; the rear be- 





took themselves to the most shocking plun- | 


The soldiers, in the excess of 
their continual intemperance, gave reins 
to all the licentiousness of brutal! inebriety. 
Livery thing in their conduct bespoke ra- 
ther an hostile army than one which came 
to the assistance ef a frie ndly power.— 
The contempt of the Eng\ish for the Spa- 
niards gave a sharper edge to the impres- 
sion made by many outrages. This 
experience will threw a salutary damp on 
those insurrections, instigated by fore igners. 
One cannot help regretting thi it the. nglish 
lad not sent an army into Andalusia. "The 
rmy that passed through tenavente ten 
days ago, triumphe d already in hope, and 
res dy baving their coiours hung with 
rophies, nothing could equal the audacity 
and security they displayed. On their 
return, their countenance was sadly chang- 
ibhey were harassed with fatigue, 
and seemed to be borne down with shame 
of retreating without a battle. In order 
to anticipate the just reproaches of the 
Spaniards, the Engiish continued inces- 
sautly to repeat, that they had been pro- 
mised to be joined by numerous forces ; 
and the Sp: iniards repe lled their colucomioke 
assertions by arguments to which there 
Was no answer.—Ten days ago, when the 
Enelish were traversing the country, they 
well knew that the Spanish armies had 
been de stroyed. ‘The commissaries whom 
they employed to ac company the armies 
of the left, of the centre , and of the right, 
knew full well that it was not 50,000 men 
only, but 180,000 men that the Spaniards 
had put under arms; that these 180,000 
men had fought, while, for six weeks, the 
English had remained unconcerned spec- 
tators of their struggles. These commissa- 
nes could not but have made it known 


dering. 


50 


ed. 
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but the Eng- | 


| prudent determination, or 


armies 
saa forward, intoxi ‘ated with the silly 
hope of deceiving the 


which the French 
drawing them into the open country. 
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| that the Spanish armies had ceased to ex- 
ist. 


ig 


The English, therefore, could not be 
gnorant that the Spaniards were without 
When, ten days ago, they again 
vigilance the 
they fell into the snare 
general had laid for 
They 
had betore made some their 
return to their ships.—You ought, observe 
the Spaniards, to have persisted in that 
else you should 
have been in force enough to balance the 
destinies of the French. Above all, you 
ought not to have at first advanced 
with such confidence, only afterwards to 
fall back with so much precipitation. You 
should not bave drawn the theatre of the 
war among us, and exposed us to the ra- 
vages of the two armies. After having 
brought down upon our heads such accu- 
mulations of disasters, you ought not to 
throw the fault upon us—We have not 
been able to resist the French troops ; nor 
do you seem more able to make head 
against them. Forbear therefore to accuse 
us, to outraye us—all our misfortunes we 
owe to you.u—The English had reported 
throughout the country, that they had de- 
feated 5000 of the French cav alry on the 
banks of the Ezela, and that the field of 
battie was covered with their dead. The 
inhabitants of Benavente were much sur- 


ot 


French general, 


marches on 


prised, upon visiting the neld of battle, to 
have found there only three Englishmen 
and two French. ‘That contest, of 400 


me’ against 2000, does great honour to the 
French. During the whole of the 29th, 
the river continued to swell considerably, 
sothatat the close of the evening it became 
impossible to ford it. It was in the mid- 
dle of the river, and at the moment he was 
on the point of being drowned, that gene- 
ral Lefebvre, being carried away by the 


' current to the side occupied by ‘the Eing- 


| lish, 





was made prisoner. The loss of 
the enemy, in killed and wounded, in that 
affair ofadvanced posts, has been far greater 
than that of the French. The flight of the 
English was so precipitate, that they left 
at their hospital their sick and wounded, 
and were obliged to. burn a fine magazine 
of tents and cloathing.—They killed all 
the horses that were over fatigued or 
wounted, and which might embarrass 
their retreat. It is scarcely here to be 
credited how that spectac le, so shocking 
to our manners, of hundreds of horses 
shot with pistols, is revolting to the Spa- 
niards. Many persons lgok upon it as a 
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they beheld the destruction of the army 
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of Gallicia at Espinosa; of the army of | 


Estremadura at Burgos, of that of Arragon 
and Valencia, at Tudela; of the army of 
reserve at Somo-Sierra ; in fine, they be- 
held the fal! of Madrid without making 
a single movement, and without any at- 
tempt to saccour the Spanish armies, to 
whom, however, a division of the English 
troops would have proved of considerable 
assistance. ¢ 
ber, information was received that the 
columns of the British army were re- 
treating on Corunna, where they were to 
re-embark. By later accounts, at after- 
wards appeared that they had halted, and 
that on the 16th Dec. they set. out from 
Salamanca in order to take the field. As 
early as the 15th, the light cavalry had 
marched from Valladolid. The whole of 
the English army passed the Douro, and 
arrived on the 23d in presence of the duke 
of Dalmatia at Saldanha.—As soon as the 
Emperor was apprised at Madrid of this 
unexpected determination on the part of 
the English; he marched in order to cut 
off their retreat, and pursue their rear. 
But notwithstanding the diligence exerted 
by the French troops, the passage of the 
mountain of Guadarrama, which was co- 
vered with snow, the incessant rain. and 
overflowing of the torrents, delayed their 
march full two days.—On the 22d the 
Emperor left Madrid. His head-quarters 
were on the 23d at Villa-Castin, the 25th 
at Tordesillas, and on the 27th at Medino 
de Rio-Secco. 
day, the enemy had began to move, in 
order to outflank the left of the duke of 


In the beginning of Decem- 


| destroyed 





} 


manners, and of religion, contributed » 

a little to that disposition of men’s minds, 
They reproached the Spaniards with hay- 
ing no longer an army to unite with theirs, 
and with having deceived the English go. 


vernment. The Spaniar 


Pr uin s 1 


swer, that Spain had num 








that the Engli A 


‘i 


to assist them. Darin 





chasseurs of the guard, dé 
before, with three squai 
ment, having taken a quam 
of women, and stragglers Amding the 
bridge of Ezela cut down, imagined that 
the town of Benavente was evacuated. 
Carried away by that impetuosity with 
which the French soldiers have been so 
often reproached, he swam across the river, 
in order to make for Benavente, where 

fell in with the whole of the cavalry o! 
the rear-guard of the English: a long coi- 
test here ensued, of 400 men against 2000. 















| There was no resisting numbers. ‘Those 


| brave fellows recrossed the 


| ball. 
On the 24th, at break of | 


| was made prisoner. 


| 


Dalmatia, but having been informed dur- 
ing the morning of the movement that | 


took place at Madrid, they immediately 
began to retreat, abandoning their Spanish 
adherents, whose passions they had inflam- 
ed, the remains of the Gallician army, 
that had conceived fresh hopes, some of 
their hospitals, a part of their bagwage, and 
a great number of stragglers. ‘They com- 
mitted great devastations, the inevitable 
result of forced marches of troops in retreat; 
they carried away with them mules, horses, 
and several other effects; they pillaged a 
great number of churches and convents. 
In the abbey of Sahagun, which contained 
60 monks, and which had al] along been 
respected by the French army, they com- 
mitted every sort of depredation. Every 
where the priests and the monks were seen 
flying at their approach.—This disorderly 
conduct exasperated the country against 
them, and their difference of language, 


| rewarded at the same time. 





river. Lhe 
horse of gen. Lefebvre was killed by 4 
He had himself received a wound 
from a pistol shot, and, being dismounted, 
Ten of his chasseurs, 
who had also been dismounted, were like- 
wise taken, 5 were drowned, and 20 were 
wounded. This sharp affair must have 
convinced the English what they would 
have to dread from such men in general 
action ; gen. Lefebvre undoubtedly _com- 
mitted. a fault, but it was the fault of a 
Frenchman ; he ought to be blamed and 
The number 
of prisoners taken from the enemy, up to 
the present moment, and.who are chiefly 
composed of scattered individuals and strag- 
glers, amounts to 300.—On the 28th the 
head-quarters of the Emperor were @! 
Valderas ; the head-quarters of the duke 
of Dalmatia at Manilla, the duke of E'- 
chingen at Villatora. On his departure 
from Madrid, the Emperor appointed king 
Joseph his lieut.-general, with the com- 
mand of the rison ef the capital, toge- 
ther with the corps of thie dukes of Dantzic 
and Belluno; the divisions of cavalry 0! 


Lasalle, Milhaud, and Latour Maubourg, 
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10} JANUARY 28, 1809.—Of 


-e left for the protection of the centre.— 
The weather 1s exceedingly bad. Toa 
piercing cold, heavy and continued rains 
have succeeded. We suiler, but the Eng- 
lish must suffer still more. 





Twenty-Second Bulletin. 

Benavente, Dee. $1.—On the 30th, the 
cavalry, commanded by the duke of Istria, 
passed the Ezela. On the evening of the 
40th, it traversed Benavente, and pursi 
the enemy as far as Puenta a 
On the same day the head- ‘ 
established at ayeite. 
were not satisfied with destré 
of the bridge of Ezela, but tl 
up the buttresses with miné 
wholly unprofitable, and wh 
hurtful only to the country ; 
took themselves to the most sh@® 
dering. The soldiers, in thai 
their continual intemperance, Faas 
to all the licentiousness of brutal 
very thing in their conduct bt e& 
ther an hostile army than one w y 
to the assistance ef a friendly powé 
The contempt of the Eng\ish for the Spa- 
niards gave a sharper edge to the impres- 
sion made by so many outrages. This 
experience will threw a salutary damp on 
those insurrections, instigated by foreigners. 
One cannot help regretting that theEnglish 

id not sent an army into Andalusia. The 
army that passed through Kenavente ten 
cays ago, triumphed already in hope, and 

ready having their colours hung with 
nothing could equal the audacity 
security they displayed. On their 
return, their countenance was sadly chang- 
ed. ‘Lhey were harassed with fatigue, 
and seemed to be borne down with shame 
of retreating without a battle. .In order 
to anuicipate the just reproaches of the 
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Spaniards, the Engiish continued inces- | 


santly to repeat, that they had been pro- 
mised to be joined by numerous forces : 
and the Spaniards repelled their calumnious 
assertions by arguments to which there 
“as no answer.—Ten days ago, when the 
English were traversing the country, they 
we knew that the Spanish armies had 
he: destroyed. The commissaries whom 

ley employ ed to accompany the armies 
ot the left, of the centre, and of the right, 
- . full well that it was not 50,000 men 
had tery it men hai em Spaniards 
men had fought while, : i pe Me 
English had. itt Tom sgn * le ad 
aa | remained unconcerned spec- 

tors of their struggles. These commissa- 
"es could not but have made it known 
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that the armies had ceased to ex- 












ist. Th , therefore, could not be 
ignorant Wamards were without 
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French troops ; nor 
vou seem more able to make head 
against them. Forbear therefore to accuse 
us, to outrage us—all our misfortunes we 
owe to you.—The English had reported 
throughout the country, that they had de- 
feated 5000 of the French cavalry on the 
banks of the Ezela, and that the field of 
battie was covered with their dead. The 
inhabitants of Benavente were much sur- 
prised, upon visiting the field of battle, to 
have found there only three Englishmen 
and two French. © That contest, of 400 
men against 2000, does great honour to the 
French. During the whole of the 29th, 
the river continued to swell considerably, 
sothat at the close of the evening it became 
impossible to ford it. It was in the mid- 
dle of the river, and at the moment he was 
on the point of being drowned, that gene- 
ral Lefebvre, being carried away by the 
current to the side occupied by the Eng- 
lish, was made prisoner. ‘The 
the enemy, in killed and wounded, in that 
affair of advanced posts, has been far greater 
than that of the French. The flight of the 
English was so precipitate, that they left 
at their hospital their sick and wounded, 
and were obliged to. burn a fine magazine 
‘of tents and cloathing.—They killed all 
the horses that were over fatigued or 
wounded, and which might embarrass 
their retreat. It is scarcely here to be 
credited how that spectacle, so shocking 
to our manners, of hundreds of horses 
shot with pistols, is- revolting to the Spa- 
niards. Many persons lgok upon it as a 
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they beheld the destruction of the army 


of Gallicia at Espinosa ; of the army of 


Estremadura at Burgos, of that of Arragon 
and Valencia, at Tudela; 
reserve at Somo-Sierra ; in fine, they be- 
held the fall of Madrid without making 
a single movement, and without any at- 
tempt to succour the Spanish armies, to 
whom, however, a division of the English 
troops would have proved of considerable 
assistance. In the beginning of Decem- 
ber, information was received that the 
columns of the 


treating on Corunna, where they were to 


re-embark. By later accounts, it after- | 


wards appeared that they had halted, and 
that on the 16th Dec. they set out from 


Salamanca in order to take the field. As 


early as the 15th, the light cavalry had 
marched from Valladolid. The whole of 
the English army passed the Douro, and 
arrived on the 23d in presence of the duke 
of Dalmatia at Saldanha.—As soon as the 
Emperor was apprised at Madrid of this 
unexpected determination on the part of 
the English; he marched in order to cut 
off their retreat, and pursue their rear. 
But notwithstanding the diligence exerted 
by the French troops, the passage of the 
mountain of Guadarrama, which was co- 
vered with snow, the incessant rain, and 
overflowing of the torrents, delayed their 
march full two days.—On the 22d the 
Emperor left Madrid. His head-quarters 
were on the 23d at Villa-Castin, the 25th 
at Tordesillas, and on the 27th at Medino 
de Rio-Secco. On the 24th, at break of 
day, the enemy had began to move, in 
order to outflank the left of the duke of 
Dalmatia, but having been informed dur- 
ing the morning of the movement that 
took place at Madrid, they immediately 
began to retreat, abandoning their Spanish 
adherents, whose passions they had inflam- 
ed, the remains of the Gallician army, 
that had conceived fresh hopes, some of 
their hospitals, a part of their bagzage, and 
a great number of stragglers. They com- 
mitted great devastations, the inevitable 
result of forced marches of troops in retreat; 
they carried away with them mules, horses, 
and several other effects ; they pillaged a 
8 number of churches and convents. 
n the abbey of Sahagun, which contained 
60 monks, and which had al] along been 
respected by the French army, they com- 
mitted every sort of depredation. “Every 
where the priests and the monks were seen 
flying at their approach._—This disorderly 
conduct exasperated the countr against 
them, and their difference of language, 


of the armv of 


British army were re- | 


2 


it 


manners, and of religion, contributed yo) 

a little to that disposition of men’s minds, 
| They reproached the Spaniards with hay- 
| ing no longer an army to unite with theirs, 
| and with having deceived the English go- 
| vernment. ‘The Spaniards returned for an- 
| swer, that Spain had numerous armies, but 
| that the English had allowed them to ly 
| destroyed without having made any ellor 
| to assist them. During the 15 days tha: 
| have just elapsed, they did not fire a sing! 
/musket. The light cavalry only had given 
some blows with their swords. Gen. Dov- 
resnel, at the head of 400 light horse of 
the guard, fell in at the close of the even- 
| ing with a column of English infantry on 
their march, sabred a number of soldiers, 
and carried disorder into the columns.— 
Gen. Lefebvre, Disnonettes, colonel] of the 
chasseurs of the guard, detached two days 
before, with three squadrons of his reg:- 
ment, having taken a quantity of ba 
of women, and stragglers, and find: 
bridge of Ezela cut down, imagined thiat 
the town of Benavente was evacuated. 
Carried away by that impetuosity with 
which the French soldiers have been so 
often reproached, he swam across the river, 
in order to make for Benavente, where |i 
fell in with the whole of the cavalry o! 
| the rear-guard of the English: a long con- 
| test here ensued, of 400 men against 2000. 
| There was no resisting numbers. Those 
' brave fellows recrossed the river. ‘The 
horse of gen. Lefebvre was killed by a 
| ball. He had himself received a wound 
from a pistol shot, and, being dismounted, 
was made prisoner. Ten of his chasseurs, 
who had also been dismounted, were like- 
| wise taken, 5 were drowned, and 20 were 
/wounded. This sharp affair must have 
convinced the English what they would 
| have to dread from such men in general 
action; gen. Lefebvre undoubtedly com- 
|mitted.a fault, but it was the fault of a 
Frenchman ; he ought to be blamed and 
rewarded at the same time. The number 
of prisoners taken from the enemy, up t° 
the present moment, and.who are chiefly 
composed of scattered individuals and strag- 
glers, amounts to 300.—On the 28th the 
head-quarters of the Emperor were 3! 
Valderas ; the head-quarters of the duke 
of Dalmatia at Manilla, the duke of E!- 
chingen at Villatora. On his departure 
from Madrid, the Emperor appointed king 
Joseph his lieut.-general, with the com- 
mand of the garrison of the capital, toge- 
ther with the corps of the dukes of Dantzic 
and Belluno; the divisions of cavalry of 
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are left for the protection of the centre.— 
The weather is exceedingly bad. Toa 
piercing cold, heavy. and continued rains 
have succeeded. We sufler, but the Eng- 
lish must sufler still more. 








Twventy-Second Bulletin. 

Benavente, Dec. $1.—On the 30th, the 
cavalry, commanded by the duke of Istria, 
passed the Ezela. On the evening of the | 
‘Oth, it traversed Benavente, and pursued 
the enemy as far as Puenta de la Vilana. | 
On the same day the head-quarters were 
established at Benavente. The English 
were not Satisfied with destroying an arch 
of the bridge of Ezela, but they also blew 
up the buttresses with mines, a damage 
wholly unprofitable, and which could be 
hurtful onty to the country ; the rear be- 
took themselves to the most shocking plun- | 
dering. The soldiers, in the excess of 
their continual intemperance, gave reins 
to all the licentiousness of brutal inebriety. 
very thing in their conduct bespoke ra- 
ther an hostile army than one which came 
to the assistance ef a friendly power.— 
The contempt of the English for the Spa- 
niards gave a sharper edge to the impres- 
sion made by so many outrages. This 
experience will threw a salutary damp on 
those insurrections, instigated by foreigners. 
One cannot help regretting that the English 
lad not sent an army into Andalusia. The 
army that passed through HKenavente ten 
vays ago, triumphed already in hope, and 
wieady having their colours hung with 
trophies, nothing could equal the audacity 
and security they displayed. On their 
return, their countenance was sadly chang- 
ed. ‘They were harassed with fatigue, 
and seemed to be borne down with shame 
of retreating without a battle. In order 
to anticipate the just reproaches of the 

Spaniards, the English continued inces- 

santly to repeat, that they had been pro- 

mised to be joined y numerous forces ; 

and the Spaniards repelled their calumnious 

assertions by arguments to which there 

Was no answer.—Ten days ago, when the 

English were traversing the country, they 

ic Fie in 7 Spanish armies had 

they leant 1€ CommMissaries whom 
of the "3 ye ye pcennsey the armies 
knew full vel 4 centre, and of the right, 
only, dee dat it was pot 50,000 amen 
had na et 000 men that the Spaniards 
men halt th _ 5 that these 180,000 
English ye » wi Me for six weeks, the 
tetera aie remaine unconcerned spec- 
OF their struggles. These commissa- 
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that the Spanish armies had ceased to ex- 
ist. The English, therefore, could not be 
ignorant that the Spaniards were without 
armies. When, ten days ago, they again 
moved forward, intoxicated with the silly 
hope of deceiving the vigilance of the 
French general, they fell into the snare 
which the French general had laid for 
drawing them into the open country. They 
had before made some marches on their 
return to their ships.— You ought, observe 
the Spaniards, to have persisted in that 
prudent determination, or else you should 
have been in force enough to balance the 
destinies of the French. Above all, you 
ought not to have at first advanced 
with such confidence, only afterwards to 
fall back with so much precipitation. You 
should not bave drawn the theatre of the 
war among us, and exposed us to the ra- 
vages of the two armies. After having 
brought down upon our heads such accu- 
mulations of disasters, you ought not to 
throw the fault upon us—We have not 
been able to resist the French troops ; ner 
do you seem more able to make head 
against them. Forbear therefore to accuse 
us, to outrage us—all our misfortunes we 
owe to you.u—The English had reported 
throughout the country, that they had de- 
feated 5000 of the French cavalry on the 
banks of the Ezela, and that the field of 
battie was covered with their dead. ‘The 
inhabitants of Benavente were much sur- 
prised, upon visiting the held of battle, to 
have found there only three Englishmen 
and two French. That contest, of 400 
men against 2000, does great honour to the 
French. During the whole of the 29th, 
the river continued to swell considerably, 
sothat at the close of the evening it became 
impossible to ford it. It was in the mid- 
dle of the river, and at the moment he was 
on the point of being drowned, that gene- 
ral Lefebvre, being carried away by the 
current to the side occupied by the Eng- 
‘lish, was made prisoner. ‘The loss of 
the enemy, in kiiled and wounded, in that 
affair of advanced posts, has been far greater 
than that of the French. The flight of the 
English was so precipitate, that they left 
at their hospital their sick and wounded, 
and were obliged to. burn a fine magazine 
of tents and cloathing.—They killed all 
the horses that were over fatigued or 
wounded, and which might embarrass 
their retreat. It is scarcely here to be 
credited how that spectacle, so shocking 
to our manners, of hundreds of horses 
shot with pistols, is- revolting to the Spa- 
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sort of sacrifice—some religious rite— 
which gives rise, in the mind of the Spa- 
niards, to very strange pictures of the re- 
ligion of England. The English are re- | 
treating in the utmost haste. All! the | 
Germans in their pay are deserting. Our | 
army will, this evening, be at Astorga | 
near the borders of Gallicia. 


i 


Twenty-Third- Bulletin. 

Benavente, Jan. 1.—Tue duke of Dal- 
matia arrived on the 30th December at 
Mancille, where was the left of the enemy, 
consisting of the Spaniards under gen. 
Romana. Gen. Franceschi overthrew them | 
in a single charge, killed a great number, 
took two standards, and made prisoners a 
colonel, two lieut. colonels, fifty officers, 
and 1, 500 men.—On the 31st the duke of 
Dalmatia entered Leon, where he found 
2000 sick. Romana succeeded Blake in 
the command, after the battle of Espnosa. 
The remains of that army, which, while 
before Bilboa, consisted of 50,000 men, 
were reduced to almost 5000 at Mancilla. 
These wretches, without clothes, and op- 
pressed with every misery, filled the hospi- 
tals.—The English are held in detestation 
by these troops whom they despise, and by 
the peaceable inhabitants whom they abuse 
and whose substance they devour, in order 
to support their own army.—The mind of 
the people of the kingdom of Leon is much 
changed. They loudly ery out for Peace 
and their King; they curse the English 
and their fallacious insinuations. They 
reproach them with being the cause of the 
ee te of Spanish blood, in order to feed 
the English monopoly, and perpetuate the 
war on the continent. The perfidy of 
England and her motives are now obvious 
to the meanest and most illiterate Spanish 
peasant. They know what they suffer : 
and the authors of their sufferings are be- 
fore their eyes.—Meantime the English 
retreat with the utmost haste, pursued by 
the duke of Istria, with 9000 cavalry. 
Among the magazines which they burnt 
at Benevente, were, independant of tents, 
4000 blankets, and a great quantity of rum. 
We picked up upwards of 200 waggons of 
pepe and ammunition, left on the road 


Benevente to Astorga. The shattered 
remains of Romana’s army threw them- 
selves into the latter town, and increased 
the confusion.—The events of the English 
expedition to Spain must furnish materials | 
for a fine opening h to the English 
Parliament. ‘The ish nation must be 
ned, that her army remained three 








is in a state of inaction, while it was 


in their power to assist the Spaniards; 
that its leaders, or those whose orders they 
executed, have been guilty of the extreme 
folly of making a movement forward after 
the Spanish armies had been destroyed ; 
that, in a word, it entered upon the new 
year by running away, pursued by an ene- 
my, whom it did not dare to Bgnt, and by 
the curses of those whom it had stirred up 
to resistance, and whom it was its duty to 
support. Such enterprizes and such results 
can belong only to a country that has no 
government. Fox, or even Pitt, would not 
have been guilty of such blunders. To 
contend against France by land, who has 
one hundred thousand cavalry, fifty thou- 
sand horses for all sorts of military equip- 
ment, and nine hundred thousand infantry, 
was, on the part of England, carrying folly 
to the utmost extreme ; it betrays indeed a 
greediness for disgrace ; it is, in fine, to 
administer the affairs of England just as the 
cabinet of the Thuilleries could wish them 
to be administered.—It betrays no small 
ignorance of Spain, to have imagined that 
any importance could be attached to popu- 
lar commotion, or to indulge the smallest 
hope that by kindling im that country the 
flames of sedition, such a conflagration 
could be attended with any decided result 
or any material duration.—A few fanati- 
cal priests are quite sufficient to compose 
and propagate libels, to carry a momentary 
disorder into the mmds of men: but some- 
thing else is required to cause a nation to 
rise to arms.—At the time of the French 
Revolution, it required three years and the 
presence of the convention to prepare the 
means of military successes ; and who that 
does not know to what hazards France was 
nevertheless exposed? France was, how- 
ever, stirred up. Supported by the unani- 
mous resolution to reassert rights of which 
she had been deprived in times of obscurity. 
In Spain, it was a few men who stirred up 
the people, in order to preserve the exclu- 
sive possession of rights odious to the peo- 
ple. Those who fought for the inquisition, 
for the Franciscans, and for feudal rights, 
might be.animated by an ardent zeal for 
their personal interests, but could never 1n- 
fuse into a whole nation a firm resolve or 2 

rmanent opinion. In spite of the Eng- 
ish feudal tights, the Franciscans, and the 
inquisition, have no longer any existence 
in Spain.— After the ca ro of Rem, gen. 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr his march 
against Barcelona, at the head of the 7th 
corps. _ He dispersed every thing that he 
found before that place, oak formed a junc- 
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brought his army to 40,000 men.—The 


dukes of Treviso and Abrantes have car- 
ried all the outworks at Saragossa. The 
gen. of engineers, Lacoste, is preparing 
the means of getting possession of that city 
without loss:—The king of Spain has gone 
to Aranjuez, in order to review the first 
| corps, commanded by the duke of Belluno. 





Twenty-fourth Bulletin. 
Astorga, Jan. 2.—The Emperor arrived 
at Astorga on the Ist of Jan. The road 
from Benevente to Astorga is covered with 


; dead horses belonging to the English, with 


travelling carriages, artillery, caissons and 
warlike stores. There were found at As- 
torga magazines of sheets, blankets, and 
the tools and implements of pioneers.— 
As to Romana’s army, it is reduced almost 
to nothing. The small number that re- 
main are without coats, shoes, pay, food, 
and it is no longer to be considered any 
thing —The Emperor has charged the 
duke of Dalmatia with the. glorious mission 
of pursuing the English to the place of 
their debarkation, and of driving them 
into the sea, at the point of the sword..— 
The English will learn what it 1s to make 
an inconsiderate movement in presence of 
the French army. The manner in which 
they have been driven from the kingdoms 
of Leon and Gallicia, and the destruction 
of a part of their army, will, no doubt, 
teach them to be more circumspect of 
their operations on the continent.—All 
that remains of the Spanish insurgent 
troops has been without pay for several 
months back. 





Battie or Conunna.—London Gazette Ex- 
traordinary, dated Downing-street, Jan. 
24, 1809. 

_The hon. captain Hope arrived late last 
night with a dispatch from lieut.-gen. sir 
David Baird to lord viscount Castlereagh, 
one of his mfajesty’s principal secretaries 
of state, of which the followin is a copy: 

His majesty’s ship Ville de Paris, at sea, 

Jan. 18, 1809:—My Lorp ; By the much- 

lamented death of lieut.-general sir John 

Moore, who fell in action with the enemy 

on the 16th instant, it has become my 

duty to acquaint your lordship, that the 

French army attacked the British: troops 

in the position they occupied in front of 

Corunna, at about 2-0’clock in the after- 

noon of that day.—A severe wound, which 

J me to quit the field a short 

Wipers to _ fall of sir John oe 

: | er-your lordship for the 

Particulars. of: the-action, wisely yeaa long 
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and obstinately contested, to the inclosed 
Report of lieut.-gen. Hope, who succeed- 
ed to the command of the army, and to 
whose ability and exertions .in direction 
of the ardent zeal and unconquerable va- 
lour of his majesty’s troops, is to be attri- 
buted, under Providence, the success of 
the day, which terminated in the complete 
and entire repulse and defeat of the ene- 
my at every point of attack. The hon. 
capt. Gordon, my aid-de-camp, will have 
the honour of delivering this dispatch, 
and will be able to give your lordship any 
further information which may be required. 
I have the honour to be, &c. D. Bamo, 
lreut.-gen. 

His majesty’s ship Audacious, off Co- 
runna, Jan. 18, 1809.—Sm; In compli- 
ance with the desire contained in your 
communication of yesterday, I avail my- 
self of the first moment I have been able 
to command, to detail to you the occur- 
rences of the action which took place in 
front of Corunna, on the 16th instant.—lIt 
will be in your recollection, that about 
one in the =F ct of that day, the ene- 
my, who had in the merning received re- 
inforcements, and who had placed some 
guns in front of the right and left of his 
line, was observed to be moving troops 
towards his left flank, and forming various © 
columns of attack at that extremity of the 
strong and commanding position, which, 
on the morning of the 15th, he had taken 
in our immediate front.—This indication 
of his intention was immediately succeed- 
ed by the rapid and determined attack 
which he made upon your division, which 
occupied the right of our position. The 
events which occurred during that period 
of the action you are fully acquainted 
with. . The first effort of the enemy was 
met by the commander of the forces, and 

yourself, at the head of the 42nd regt., 
and the brigade under major-gen: lord 
William Bentinck.—The village on your 
right became an object of obstinate con- 
test.—I lament to say, that soon after the 
severe wound which deprived the army of 
your services, lieut.-gen. sir John Moore, 
who had just directed the most able dis- 
positions, fell by a cannon-shot. The 
troops; though not unacquainted with the 
irreparable loss they had: sustained, were 
not dismayed, but by the most determined 
bravery not only ‘repelled every Pe 
of the enemy to gain ground, but actually 
forced him to retire, although he had 
| brought-up fresh troops in support of those 
originally a hebar eneniy, finding 
himself foiled in every attempt ‘to force’ 
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the right of the position, endeavoured by , late commander of the forces, to withdraw 
the army on the evening of the (th, fo; 


numbers to turn it. A judicious and well- 
timed movement, which was made by 
major-gen. Paget, with the reserve, which 
corps had moved out of its cantonments to 
support the right of the army, by a vigo- 
rous attack, defeated this intention. ‘The 
major-general having pushed forward the 
95th (rifle corps) and Ist battalion 52nd 
regiments, drove the enemy before him, 
and in his rapid and judicious advance, 
threatened the left of the enemy's position. 
This circumstance, with the position of 
lieut.-gen. Fraser’s division, (calculated to 
give still further security to the right of 
the line) induced the enemy to relax his 
efforts in that quarter.—They were how- 
ever more forcibly directed towards the 
centre, where they were again successfully 
resisted by the briga le under major-gen. 
Manningham, forming the left of your di- 
vision, and a part of that under major-gen. 
Leith, forming the right of the division 
under my orders. Upon the left, the ene- 
my at first contented himself with an at- 
tack upon our picquets, which however in 
general maintained their ground. Finding 
however his efforts unavailing on the right 
and centre, he seemed determined to ren- 
der the attack upon the left more serious, 
and had succeeded in obtaining possession 


‘of the village through which the great 


road to Madrid passes, and which was si- 
tuated in front of that part of the line. 
From this post, however, he was soon ex- 
pelled, with considerable loss, by a gallani 
attack of some companies of the 2nd bat- 
talion 14th regiment, under lieut.-colone! 


had not only successfully repelled every 
attack made upon the position, but had 
gained ground in almost all points,and occu- 
pied a more forward line than at the com- 
mencement of the action, whilst the ene- 
my confined his operations to a cannonade, 
and a fire of his light troops, with a view 
to draw off his other corps. At six the 
firmg entirely ceased. The different bri- 
gades were re-assembled on the ground 
they occupied in the morning, and the 
picquets and advanced posts resumed their 
original stations.— Notwithstanding the de- 
cided and marked superiority which at this 
moment the gallantry of the troops had 
given them over an enemy, who, from his 
number and the commanding advantages 
of his position, no doubt expected an easy 
victory, | did not, on reviewing all circum- 
stances, conceive that I should be warrant- 
ed in departing from what I knew was the 
fixed and previous determination of the 


arrangements for which had already bee 


the purpose of embarkation, the previous 


il 
made by his order, and were, in fact, fay 


| advanced at the commencement of the 


action. The troops quitted their position 


| about ten at night, with a degree of order 


' that did them credit. 





The whole of the 
artillery that remained unembarked having 
been withdrawn, the troops followed in the 
order prescribed, and marched to their re- 
spective points of embarkation in the town 
and neighbourhood of Corunna. The pic- 
quets remained at their posts until five in 
the morning of the 17th, when they were 
also withdrawn with similar orders, and 
without the enemy having discovered the 


, movement.—Bvy the unremitted exertions 


| of captains the hon. H. Curzon, Gosselin, 


' embarked with an ex: 


et ne 





Boys, Rainier, Serrett, Hawkins, Digby, 
Carden, and Mackenzie, of the royal navy, 
who, in pursuance of the orders of rear 
adm. de Courcy, were entrusted witli the 
service of embarking the army; and in 
consequence of the arrangements madd: 
by commissioner Bowen, captains Bowen 
and Shepherd, and the other agents for 
transports, the whole of the army were 
pedition which has 
sellom ‘been equalled. With the excep- 
tion of the brigades under major-genera!s 
Hill and Beresford, which were destined 
to remain on shore, until the movements 
of the enemy should become manifest, thie 
whole was afloat before day light.—Th« 
brigade of major-gen. Beresford, which 


‘ was alternately to form our rear-guard, oc- 
Nicholls ; before five in the evening, we | 


cupied the land front of the town of Co- 
runna; that under major-Gen. Hill was 
stationed in reserve on the promontory in 
rear of the town.—The enemy pushed his 
light troops towards the town soon afte! 
eight o’clock in the morning of the 17th, 
and shortly after occupied the beights of St. 
Lucia, which command the harbour. But 
notwithstanding this circumstance, and the 
manifold defects of the place, there being 
no apprehension that the rear-guard could 
be forced, and the disposition of the Spa- 
niards appearing to be good, the embarka- 
tion of maj.-gen. Hill’s brigade was com- 
menced and completed by $ in the after- 
noon; maj.-gen. Beresford, with that zeal 
and ability which is so well known to vour- 
self and the whole army, having fully ex- 
plained, to the satisfaction of the Spanish 
governor, the nature of our movement, 
and having made every previous ayrange- 
ment, withdrew his corps from the land 
front of the town soon after dark, and was, 
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157) 
) all the wounded thathad not beenpre- | 
3 moved, embarked before one this | 
morning.--Circumstances forbid us to in- 
i lee the hope, that the victory with which 
pleased Providence to crown the 
¢ the army, can be attended with 
brilliant Consequences to Great 
n. It is clouded by the loss of one 
best soldiers. It has been achieved 
termination of a long and harassing 


\ 
; Dn 
\ ousis 


Bc s of 


very 


; 
a 


: The superior numbers, and ad- | 
n reous position of the enemy, not | 
; than the actual situation of this army, | 
n id not admit of any advantage being reap- | 
. od from suecess. It must -be however to | 
d ‘ou, to the army, and to our country, the | 
‘ Feweetest reflection, that the lustre of the 
. Piritish arms has been maintained, amidst 
$ nany disadvantageous circumstances. The 
. rmy which had entered Spain, amidst the | 
7 Fiairest prospects, had no sooner completed 
- Fits junction, than owing to the multiplied 
" disasters that dispersed the native armies 
n around us, it was left to its own resources. 
. The advance of the British corps from the 
n Duefo, afforded the best hope that the 
. south of Spain might be relieved, but this 
. venerous eflort to save the unfortunate peo- 
. ple, also atlorded the enemy the opportu- 
. nity of directing every effort of his nume:- 
Is ous troops, and concentrating all his prin- 
d cipal resources for the destruction of the 
ts only regular force in .ue north of Spain.— 
. You are well aware with what diligence 
i" is system has been pursued.—These cir- 
lh culustances produced the necessity of rapid 
‘ nd harassing marches, which had dimi- 
% nished the numbers, exhausted the strength, 
8 and impaired the equipment of the army. 
n \otwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
is nd those more immediately attached to a 
" velensive position, which the imperious 
hy necessity of covering the harbour of Co- 
t. ‘uuna lor a time had rendered indispen- 
it ‘able to assume, the native and undaunted 
ie valour of British troops was never more 
ig Conspicuous, and must have exceeded 
d what even your own experience of 


Tha " _— > : ; 4 
3 that invaluable quality, so inherent in 


.. tiem, may have taught you to expect. 
1- When every one that had an opportu- 
'- ly seemed to vie in improving it, it is 
' “cult for me, in making this report, to 
r- “ect particular instances for your appro- 
aa ton. The corps chiefly engaged were 
hi Wy, brigades under major-generals lord 
t, 'm. Eentinck, and Manningham, and 
2 a ith; and the brigade of guards under 
d najor-gen. Warde.—To these officers, and 
. © Yoops under their immediate orders, 


the Te > ; : $ 
~ Steatest praise is due. “Major-gen. 


* 
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| supported their advanced 
| . . . 

| brunt of the action fell upon the 4th, 42d, 
| 50th, and Sist regiments, with parts of 
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Hill and col’ Catlin Crawford, with their 
brigades on the left of the position, ably 
oOsts. The 


the brigade of guards, and the 26th regi- 
ment. From lieut. col. Murray, quarter- 
master-general, and the oflicers of the ge- 
neral staff} I received the most marked 
assistance. I had reason to regret, that 
the illness of brigadier-general Clinton, 


_ adjutant-general, deprived me of his aid. 


I was indebted to brigadier-general Slade 
during the action, for a zealous offer of his 


| personal services, although the cavalry 


were embarked.—The greater part of the 


| fleet having gone to sea, yesterday even- 


ing, the whole being under weigh, and the 


| corps in the embarkation necessarily much 


mixed on board, it is impossible, at pre- 
sent, to lay before you-a return of our 


casualties. | hope the loss in numbers is 


not so considerable as might have been 
expected. If I was obliged to form an 
estimate, I should sty, that I believe it did 
not exceed in killed and wounded from 
seven to eight hundred; that of the ene- 
my must remain unknown, but many cir- 
cumstances induce me to rate it at nearly 
double the above number. We have some 
prisoners, but I have not been able to ob- 
tain an account of the number; it is not, 
however, considerable. Several officers of 
rank have fallen, or been wounded, among 
whom I am only at present enabled to 
state the names of lieut.-col. Napier, 92d 
reg., majors Napier and Stanhope, 50th 
reg., killed ; lieut.-col. Winch, ith reg., 
lieut.-col. Maxwell, 26th reg., lieut-col. 
Fane, 59th reg., lieut.-col. Griffith, guards, 
majors Miller and Williams, 8Ist reg., 
wounded.—To you, who are well ac- 
quainted with the excellent qualities of 
lieut.-gen. sir John Moore, I need not @x- 
patiate on the loss the army and his coun- 
try have sustained by his poe His fall 
has deprived me of a valuable friend, to 
whom long experience of his worth had 
sincerely attached me. But it is chiefly 
on public grounds that I must lament the 
blow. 
every one who loved or respected his 
manly character, that, after conducting 
the army through an arduous retreat with 
consummate firmness, he has terminated a 
career of distinguished honour by a death 
that has given the enemy additional rea- 
son to respect the name of a British sol- 
dier. Like the immortal Wolfe, he is 
snatched from his country at an early 
period of a life spent in her service ; like 
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Wolfe, his last moments were gilded by 
the prospect of success, and cheered by 
the acclamation of victory ; like Wolfe, 
also, his memory will for ever remailii sa- 
cred im that country which he sincerely 
loved, and which he had so faithfully 
served.—It remains for me only to express 
my hope, that you will speedily be re- 
stored to the service of your country, and 
to lament the unfortunate circumstance 
that removed you from your station m the 
field, and threw the momentary command 
into fer tess able hands. I have the honour 
to be, &c.—Jonn Hort, lieut.-gen. 

ro ite 


-gen. sir D. Baird, &c. &c. 


tile 


Supplement to the London Gazette Extraordi- 
na ry, dated Admiralty-Office, January 24, 
LSUY, 

Copy of a Letter from the hon. Michael 
De Courcy, rear-adm. of the White, to the 
hon. William Wellesley Pole, dated on 
board his majesty’s ship the Tonnant, at 
Corunna, the 17th-and 18th instant. 

January 17, 1809.—Sir: Having it in 
design to detach the Cossack to England 
as soon as her boats shall cease to be es- 
sential to the embarkation of troops, I seize 
a moment to acquaint you, for the infor- 
mation of thelords commissioners of the 
aimiralty, that the ships of war, as per 
margin, [Ville de Paris, Victory, Barfleur, 
Zealous, Implacable, Elizabeth, Norge, 
Plantagenet, Resolution, Audacious, En- 
dymion, Mediator,} and transports under 
the orders of rear-adm. sir Samuel Hood, 
and commissioner Bowen, arrived at this 
anchorage from Vigo on the’l4th and 15th 
instant; the Alfred and Hindostan, with 
some transports, were left at Vigo to re- 
ceive a brigade of three thousand five hun- 
dred men, that had taken that route under 
generals Alten and Crawford.—In the vi- 
cinity of Corunna, the enemy have pressed 
upon the British in great force. The em- 
barkation of the sick, the cavalry, and the 
stores, wenton. ‘The*nigh 
appointed for the general embarkation of 
infantry; and mean time, the enemy 


prepared for attack. Atthree p.m. an action 


commenced; the enemy, which had been 
on a lofty 

‘ce the British on another hill of inferior 
height, and nearer the town.—The enemy 
were driven back with great slau , 
but very sorry am 1 to 
ish, though triumphant, ‘have soffered se- 
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t'of the 16th was: 


hill, endeavouring to’|. 


» that the Brit-’ 
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vere losses. I am wnable to communica 
further particulars, than that sir John 
Moore received a mortal wound, of which 
he died at night; that sir David Baird log 
an arm; that several officers and many 
men have been killed and wounded: and 
that the ships ef war have received «i 
such of the latter as they could accomme. 
date, the remainder being sent to trans- 
ports.—The weather is now tempestuous, 
and the difficulties of embarkation are 
great. All except the rear-guard are em- 
barked ; consisting, perhaps, at the pre- 
sent moment, of two thousand six hundred 
men. ‘The enemy having brought cannon & 
to a hill overhanging the beach, have § 
forced a majority of the transports to cut 
or slip. Embarkation being no longer 
practicable at the town, the boats have 
been ordered to a sandy beach near the 
light-house; and it is hoped that the 
greater part, if not all, will still be em- 
barked, the ships of war having dropped 
out to facilitate embarkation. 

Jan. 18. The embarkation of the troops 
having occupied the greater part of last 
night, it has not been in my power to de- 
tach the Cossack before this day ; and it 
is with satisfaction I am able to add, that, 
in consequence of the good order mait- 
tained by the troops, and the unwearied 
exertions of commissioner Bowen, the 
captains and other officers’of the navy, the 
agents, as well as the boat’s crews, many 
of whom were for two days without food 
and without repose, the army have been 
embarked to the last man, and the slips 
are now in the offing, preparatory to steer- 
ing for England. The great body of the 
transports having lost their anchors, rat 
to sea without the troops they were-order- 
ed to receive, in consequence of which 
there are some thousands on board the 
ships of war, Several ‘transports, through 
mismanagement, ran‘on‘shore. ‘The se2- 
men appeared to have abandoned them, 
‘two ‘being brought out'hy the boats’ crews 
of the men of war, two were burpt, and 
five were bilged.—I cannot conclude this 
hasty statement .without expressing ™y 
pres obligation to rear-adim. sir Samuct 
‘Hood, whose eye was every where, and 
whose exertioris were unremitted. I have 
the honour to be, &c. M. De Courcy. 

__ Hazy weather rendering the Cossack 
obscure, I detach the Gleaner with this 
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